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I.  THE  HEART  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  HEART  OF  CHICAGO11 


WHEN  the  traveller  approaches  the  city  of 
London,  the  first  object  which  meets  his 
gaze,  in  surveying  it  from  a  distance,  is 
the  stately  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  A  near¬ 
er  approach  brings  into  view  the  less  stately  tem¬ 
ples  and  public  buildings,  the  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  Westminster  Abbey.  In  approaching 
Paris,  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame  and  the  glistening  dome  of  the  In- 
valides.  Long  before  aught  else  is  visible  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Rome,  the  towering  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s  arrests  attention.  And  so  with  most  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  old  world ;  the  buildings  of 
greatest  magnitude  and  grandeur  are  the  public 
or  government  buildings  and  temples  of  worship. 

In  approaching  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  conspic¬ 
uous  objects  are  the  massive  temples  of  trade  and 
commerce,  the  vast  warehouses  for  the  storage  of 


n  Originally  published  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  July, 
1892.  It  was  illustrated,  but  the  illustrations  were  of  a  very 
ephemeral  character  and  not  interpretative  of  the  essay,  hence 
were  not  considered  of  value  for  republication. 
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grain,  the  lofty  office  buildings,  or  the  great  Audi¬ 
torium,  where  even  the  most  superb  temple  of  the 
Muses  and  Graces  which  the  world  has  seen,  in  its 
hotel  and  office  annex,  is  made  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  The  contrast  is  thus  strik¬ 
ing  and  significant,  illustrating  the  fact  that  in  the 
first  development  of  a  city,  as  in  an  individual, 
business  transcends  in  importance  the  questions 
of  religion  and  art.  We  are  taught  that  the  body 
is  of  small  importance  as  compared  with  the  mind 
and  the  soul,  yet  the  body  is  far  more  clamorous 
in  its  demands;  and,  as  neither  a  statesman,  a 
seer,  poet,  nor  a  human  soul  can  be  satisfactorily 
matured  without  a  body,  material  wants  must  first 
be  met. 

Chicago  is  a  city  of  magnificent  distances  -  its 
extreme  length,  north  and  south,  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  being  twenty-four  miles,  and 
its  width  varying  from  five  to  ten  miles.  The 
heart  of  Chicago,  however,  by  which  is  meant  its 
business  centre,  is  comprised  in  an  area  something 
over  half  a  mile  square,  extending  from  the  main 
Chicago  Eiver  south  as  far  as  Harrison  Street, 
and  from  Michigan  Avenue  west  to  the  south 
branch  of  the  river.  The  city  thus  stands  in  strik¬ 
ing  and  absolute  contrast  to  the  sympathetic  and 
sentimental  Mrs.  Skewton,  who,  as  the  readers  of 
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Dickens  will  remember,  herself  admitted  that  she 
was  “all  heart.’ ’  Considered,  however,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  accessibility  by  water  and  by  land  to  all 
the  principal  lines  of  transportation,  the  heart  of 
Chicago,  like  that  of  the  martyred  Lincoln,  is  un¬ 
questionably  in  the  right  place. 

On  its  northern  border  is  the  Chicago  River, 
where  are  the  landings  of  the  steamboat  lines  rad¬ 
iating  from  Chicago  to  all  the  principal  ports  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  In  its  early  days,  before  the 
city  was  reached  by  railways,  its  business  was 
largely  conducted  by  water,  and  South  Water 
Street,  along  the  bank  of  the  Chicago  River,  was 
its  first,  and  for  many  years,  its  only  business 
street.  On  its  west,  south,  and  east  sides  are  the 
terminals  of  all  the  railroads  of  this  greatest  rail¬ 
road  centre  in  the  world,  so  that  the  passengers 
reaching  the  city  by  any  method  of  public  convey¬ 
ance  are  landed  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  city;  in  fact,  the  large  amount 
of  room  acquired  for  these  railroad  terminals  im¬ 
mediately  about  the  business  centre  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  its  enlargement  toward  the  south,  which 
would  be  its  natural  direction  of  growth. 

Many  people  unfamiliar  with  Chicago  are 
puzzled  by  the  designations,  “North,”  “South,” 
and  “West  Divisions;”  but  these  terms  will  be 
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immediately  explained  by  a  glance  at  the  map, 
which  will  also  show  the  location  of  the  business 
centre  of  the  city.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  river, 
with  its  branches,  is  something  like  the  letter  4 4  Y,” 
the  main  river  being  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  when  it  divides  into  two  streams 
known  as  the  North  and  South  branches.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  north  of  the  main  river  and  lying  between 
its  North  branch  and  Lake  Michigan,  forms  the 
4  4  North  Division/  ’  South  of  the  main  river  and 
lying  between  the  South  branch  and  the  lake  is  the 
4  4  South  Division,  ’  ’  and  the  area  lying  west  of  the 
North  and  South  branches  is  the  4  4  West  Divi¬ 
sion/  ’  The  heart  of  the  city  is  in  the  north  end 
of  the  4 4 South  Division/’  This  territory  was  en¬ 
tirely  burned  over  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  so 
that  none  of  its  construction  dates  back  of  the  year 
1872. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  large  cities,  the  different 
classes  of  business  tend  to  segregate  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  in  certain  localities.  Commencing  at  the 
north  end  of  the  business  district,  South  Water 
Street,  which  is  to  most  of  the  people  of  Chicago, 
as  well  as  to  the  strangers  within  her  gates,  a  veri¬ 
table  terra  incognita ,  extends  across  the  business 
district  along  the  side  of  and  parallel  with  the 
river.  This  street  is  almost  entirely  given  over 
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to  the  sale  of  fruits,  garden,  and  farm  produce. 
These  products  arrive  in  the  city  partly  by  team 
from  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity,  but  more 
largely  by  rail  and  water,  and  are  delivered  to  the 
hundred  or  two  small  stores  on  both  sides  of 
South  Water  Street.  This  street  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  is  at  all  hours  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  picturesque  pandemonium.  The  sidewalks 
are  packed  with  boxes  and  barrels,  among  which 
thousands  of  people  elbow  their  several  ways,  and 
the  street  is  so  filled  with  teams  that  one  wonders 
how  any  can  ever  be  extricated.  There  are  thous¬ 
ands  of  small  markets  and  grocery  houses  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  from  each  of  these  places 
come  express  wagons  from  morning  until  night  to 
distribute  throughout  the  city  the  South  Water 
Street  wares.  Of  perishable  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  nearly  all  received  in  the  morning  are  sold 
during  the  day.  On  this  street  may  be  seen  the 
wholesale  banana  houses,  a  wholesale  house  in  this 
line  indicating  that  nothing  smaller  than  a  cluster 
is  sold.  The  dealers  in  oranges,  in  spring  chick¬ 
ens  of  all  ages,  in  cheese  and  watermelons,  in 
onions  and  asparagus,  in  potatoes  and  cucumbers, 
in  game  of  all  varieties  in  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son,  in  strawberries  and  string  beans,  in  turnips, 
turkeys,  and  tomatoes,  in  butter  of  all  grades, 
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from  delicious  freshness  to  extraordinary  power, 
in  eggs  old  and  young,  in  artichokes,  celery,  and 
pineapples,  in  peanuts  and  popcorn  -  here  traffic 
side  by  side  in  interminable  confusion  and  endless 
hurly-burly. 

The  traders  on  South  Water  Street,  in  addition 
to  supplying  the  million  and  one-half  people  in 
Chicago  and  its  suburbs  with  their  fruit,  their  gar¬ 
den,  poultry,  and  dairy  products,  supply  at  least 
as  many  more  in  the  outlying  towns,  sending  the 
early  products  of  the  South  as  far  west  and  north 
as  Omaha  and  Winnipeg,  and  in  like  manner  dis¬ 
tributing  northern  products  throughout  the  terri¬ 
tory  between  Chicago  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Over  fifteen  thousand  carloads  of  California  pro¬ 
ducts  alone  were  last  year  distributed  from  this 
tumultuous  centre.  Forty  or  fifty  carloads  of 
bananas  are  not  an  unusual  daily  delivery,  and  on 
one  gala  day  a  year  or  two  ago,  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  half  bushel  cases,  each  containing 
sixteen  theoretical  quart  boxes  of  strawberries, 
were  received.  The  word  “theoretical”  is  advis¬ 
edly  used -the  familiar  claret  bottle  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  which  harbored  in  its  roseate  bosom  “a 
dimple  which  would  hold  your  fit,”  being  fairly 
distanced  by  the  quart  berry  box  of  to-day.  In 
addition,  too,  to  supplying  from  this  point  the 
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wants  of  the  territory  indicated,  each  of  the  five 
great  trunk  lines  between  Chicago  and  the  sea¬ 
board  sends  eastward  a  daily  train  of  refrigerator 
cars,  loaded  with  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  fruit,  and 
other  perishable  products,  for  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  intermediate  points,  from  this 
same  crowded  thoroughfare. 

The  next  street  south,  is  Lake  Street,  running 
substantially  parallel  with  South  Water,  and  this 
street  is  substantially  given  over  to  the  leather 
and  hardware  trades. 

The  office  district  commences  at  Randolph 
Street,  the  next  street,  south  of  the  Lake,  and  ex¬ 
tends  southward  to  Harrison  Street,  occupying  a 
large  proportion  of  the  frontage  on  Dearborn, 
Clark,  and  La  Salle  Streets.  The  territory  be¬ 
tween  Dearborn  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue  is 
largely  occupied  by  retail  dry  goods  merchants 
and  dealers  in  fancy  articles  of  merchandise.  West 
of  the  office  district  are  the  wholesale  merchants 
of  various  kinds,  although  the  wholesale  grocers 
are  largely  upon  Michigan  and  Wabash  Avenues 
between  South  Water  and  Washington  Streets, 
and  the  wholesale  millinery  establishments  upon 
Wabash  Avenue  south  of  Washington  Street. 

In  the  district  described  are  over  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  tall  chimneys  and  over  two  thousand  steam 
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boilers.  A  large  wholesale  house  or  office  build¬ 
ing  consumes  for  heating  purposes  and  the  run¬ 
ning  of  its  elevators  as  much  steam  power  as  a 
large  factory,  and  in  the  small  business  centre  of 
Chicago,  nearly  one  million  tons  of  coal  are  an¬ 
nually  burned.  Bituminous  coal  is  sold  at  about 
one-third  the  price  of  anthracite,  which  makes  its 
use  absolutely  imperative,  and  the  careless  meth¬ 
ods  of  burning  this  fuel  have  given  to  the  city  an 
atmosphere  rich  in  unconsumed  carbon,  and  sug¬ 
gestive  of  Pittsburgh  in  her  grimiest  days.  Vig¬ 
orous  efforts  are  now  in  progress  to  abate  this 
nuisance,  and  the  workers  in  the  business  district 
cherish  fond  hopes  of  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
sun  itself  in  the  near  future. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  heart  of  Chi¬ 
cago  is  its  size.  The  business  of  this  city,  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  square 
miles,  is  substantially  all  done  or  managed  in  an 
area  something  less  than  thirty-five  hundred  feet 
square.  The  city  has  some  thirty  large  banking 
establishments,  nearly  all  of  which  would  be  em¬ 
braced  in  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  nine  hundred 
feet.  Within  this  circle,  too,  would  be  included 
the  principal  office  buildings.  The  concentration 
of  business  into  so  small  an  area  has  its  advant¬ 
ages  in  convenience  of  communication,  which 
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seems  thus  far  sufficient  to  prevent  its  spreading 
to  any  considerable  extent  to  other  parts  of  the 
city.  This  concentration,  however,  leads  to  exces¬ 
sive  crowding  of  the  streets  and  sidewalks, 
amounting  to  a  serious  hindrance  to  travel.  Com¬ 
pared  with  many  of  the  busiest  Chicago  streets, 
the  most  crowded  avenues  of  New  York  or  Boston 
are  meagrely  peopled,  and  those  of  Philadelphia 
are  a  desert  waste.  John  Phenix  describes  a 
densely  packed  crowd  on  the  San  Francisco 
wharves  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  mail 
steamer,  and  mentions  that  much  suffering  was 
caused  by  the  passing  of  heavily  loaded  drays  on 
the  heads  of  the  people.  Should  the  crowd  in  the 
Chicago  streets  increase  for  the  next  few  years  as 
in  the  past,  this  human  pavement  of  the  chief  thor¬ 
oughfare  may  be  a  necessity,  thus  doubling  their 
capacity. 

After  the  great  fire,  the  city  ordinances  for  a 
time  practically  prohibited  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  exceeding  four  or  five  stories  in  height,  and 
the  business  district  was  largely  covered  with 
structures  of  this  class.  The  idea  underlying  the 
building  laws  was  that  no  building  should  be  so 
high  as  to  be  beyond  easy  reach  of  the  appliances 
for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  When  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  fire-proof  buildings  was  commenced,  great- 
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er  heights  were  allowed,  and  since  that  time  many 
of  the  buildings  erected  twenty  years  ago  have 
been  tom  down  to  be  replaced  by  the  ten  to  twen¬ 
ty-four  story  structures  of  to-day.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  foundations  and  walls  were  sufficient, 
additional  stories  have  been  placed  upon  the  older 
buildings.  Within  the  present  year,  some  of  the 
buildings,  which  five  or  six  years  ago  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city,  have  been 
tom  down,  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  original 
building  sacrificed,  that  its  site  might  be  occupied 
by  a  building  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  the 
city.  Of  the  office  buildings,  the  one  known  as  the 
Rookery  is  at  this  time  the  largest,  3,800  people 
being  employed  within  it.  Several  of  the  other 
office  buildings  house  2,000  people  and  upwards. 

Chicago  is  the  business  centre  and  commercial 
metropolis  of  more  than  25,000,000  people,  and  it 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  number  of  people  is  transacted  upon 
this  space,  3,500  square  feet.  This  is  the  grain 
market  of  the  continent;  for,  although  Duluth, 
Milwaukee,  and  some  other  points  ship  large 
amounts  of  grain,  yet  the  bulk  of  this  grain  is 
owned  and  marketed  by  Chicago  men  and  Chicago 
capital.  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  several  other 
western  towns  have  vast  establishments  for  the 
curing  and  packing  of  meats,  yet  these  establish- 
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ments  are  owned  in  Chicago,  and  their  products 
are  marketed  from  that  point. 

Chicago  is  now  and  always  has  been  a  city  of 
young  men.  Even  now,  when  the  city  has  passed 
its  semi-centennial,  very  few  of  its  active  men  of 
affairs  are  past  middle  life.  In  an  article  of  this 
character,  it  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  speak 
largely  of  instances  of  individual  enterprise,  but 
a  few  typical  cases  may  be  mentioned  where  large 
success  has  been  achieved  by  wise  management  in 
different  lines  of  trade  carried  forward  in  the 
heart  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Potter  Palmer  came  to  Chicago  from  Madi¬ 
son  County,  New  York,  and  built  up  what  was  for 
many  years  the  leading  dry  goods  business  of  the 
city.  Foreseeing  the  future  growth  of  the  town, 
he  retired  from  the  business  some  twenty-five 
years  since,  investing  his  capital  in  Chicago  real 
estate.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  the  construction  of 
fine  mercantile  buildings,  and  before  the  great 
fire  was  the  owner  of  many  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  this  character  in  Chicago,  all  of  which  were 
then  destroyed.  His  enormous  losses  in  no  way 
discouraged  him.  His  belief  in  the  future  of  Chi¬ 
cago  real  estate  has  never  wavered,  and  the  great 
fortune  which  he  has  accumulated  by  wise  invest¬ 
ments  in  this  line  is  the  best  commentary  upon 
his  foresight  and  sagacity.  Mr.  Palmer  was  ac- 
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tive  and  influential  in  securing  the  location  of  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Chicago;  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  as 
president  of  the  women’s  branch  of  this  great  en¬ 
terprise,  has  demonstrated  that  one  who  had  here¬ 
tofore  been  known  as  a  devoted  wife  and  mother, 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  hostess,  and  with 
active  sympathies  with  all  that  is  best  in  literature 
and  art,  possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  organ¬ 
ization,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  the  grandest 
exhibition  yet  seen  of  women’s  work. 

Mr.  Marshall  Field  came  to  Chicago  when  a 
young  man,  from  a  Massachusetts  village,  and  was 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  which  bought  the 
merchandise  and  goodwill  of  Mr.  Potter  Palmer 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  dry  goods  trade. 
The  business  of  his  house  is  now  the  largest  of 
any  mercantile  house  in  its  line  in  America,  the 
annual  sales  being  nearly  $40,000,000.,  and  this  in 
a  strictly  mercantile  business.  A  single  house  in 
New  York  can  possibly  show  large  aggregate  an¬ 
nual  sales,  but  this  house  acts  as  the  agent  for 
various  cotton  and  woollen  factories  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  selling  their  goods  upon  commission,  so  that 
the  sales  of  goods  purchased  by  themselves  and  re¬ 
sold  are  much  less  than  those  of  their  Chicago 
rival. 

Mr.  Philip  D.  Armour’s  name  is  familiar 
throughout  the  world  as  the  great  packer  of 
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meats;  but  few  people,  perhaps,  realize  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Armour  does  by  far  the  largest  mercan¬ 
tile  business  in  the  world.  His  yearly  aggregate 
sales  of  packing-house  products  exceed  $70,000,- 
000.  His  customers  are  in  every  city  of  every 
continent.  In  his  office  are  a  half-dozen  telegraph 
instruments,  each  with  its  operator,  and  messages 
are  received  hourly  from  every  principal  market 
in  the  world.  In  addition  to  his  business  in  meats, 
he  is  the  largest  dealer  in  grain  in  America,  and 
through  the  telegraph  wires  clicking  constantly 
in  his  office  his  finger  seems  to  be  upon  the  pulse 
of  the  whole  commercial  world. 

Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  a  native  of  western 
New  York,  has  a  name  which  is,  too,  a  household 
word  with  the  whole  world  of  travellers,  whose 
comfort  he  has  so  long  and  ceaselessly  labored  to 
promote.  The  first  inventor  of  a  practicable 
sleeping-car,  he  has  given  to  the  development  of 
his  ideal  the  years  of  his  business  life.  His  sys¬ 
tem  of  sleeping,  drawing-room,  and  dining  cars  is 
co-extensive  with  the  railway  system  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  while  not  covering  all  the  lines  of  railway, 
his  constant  study  to  give  to  the  travelling  public 
all  possible  comforts  and  convenience  has  com¬ 
pelled  others  to  hold  their  traffic  by  the  adoption 
of  his  methods. 

The  four  citizens  who  have  been  named  have 
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fitting  place  in  an  article  on  “The  Heart  of  Chi¬ 
cago/  9  since  they  are  not  merely  among  its  most 
successful  and  widely  known  men  of  affairs,  but 
they  have  also  erected  within  its  border  many  of 
its  finest  buildings.  The  wholesale  warehouse  of 
Marshall  Field,  covering  an  entire  square,  was 
built  by  Bichardson,  and  is  the  finest  building  of 
its  kind  in  America  ;  while  the  Pullman  Building 
was  the  first  of  the  model  office  structures  of  the 
city. 

The  successful  business  men  of  Chicago  are,  too, 
as  a  rule,  men  of  great  public  spirit,  active  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  enthusiastic  in  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  future  of  the  city.  All  enterprises  of 
public  or  charitable  nature  aimed  at  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  or  development  of  the  city  receive  from  them  a 
cordial  and  generous  support.  New  York  pos¬ 
sesses  immeasurably  greater  accumulated  wealth 
than  Chicago,  having  garnered,  doubtless,  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  dollars  than  Chicago  has  cents  ;  yet 
it  is  easier,  in  behalf  of  a  public  measure  for  the 
good  or  glory  of  the  city,  to  raise  dollars  in  Chi¬ 
cago  than  cents  in  New  York.  There  is  in  Chi¬ 
cago  almost  no  inherited  wealth.  The  capital 
is  thus  far  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
accumulated  it,  and  they  seem  to  realize  that  the 
city  and  its  marvellous  growth  and  opportunities 
have  been  factors  in  their  success,  and  are  willing 
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to  recognize  their  public  obligations.  The  Ar¬ 
mour  Mission,  with  its  Kindergarten,  Manual 
Training,  and  other  schools,  wherein  thousands 
of  waifs  have  been  taught  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  and  better  life  and  fitted  for  its  attainment, 
with  its  ample  endowment  for  future  work,  will 
doubtless  preserve  the  memory  of  its  founder  long 
after  his  wonderful  commercial  achievements  have 
been  forgotten.  The  new  University  of  Chicago, 
the  endowment  of  which  has  been  so  munificently 
commenced  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  has  for  its  site  a 
large  and  valuable  tract  of  land  donated  by  Mr. 
Field;  while  the  hand  and  purse  of  Mr.  Pullman 
are  ever  open  for  every  worthy  cause. 

The  owner  of  inherited  wealth,  as  a  rule,  feels 
less  strongly  than  the  worker,  his  duties  to  the 
state,  but  even  to  this  rule  Chicago  affords  some 
shining  exceptions.  The  names  of  Peck,  McCor¬ 
mick,  Hutchinson,  and  Ryerson  recall  to  us  young 
men  inheriting  ample  fortunes,  who  in  older  com¬ 
munities  might  have  been  fops  and  idlers ;  but  who 
in  this  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  and  abounding 
life  are  among  the  most  public-spirited  citizens, 
acting  upon  the  theory  that  relief  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  labor  entails  upon  them  the  obligation  to 
devote  time  and  energy  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good. 

The  architecture  of  the  business  centre  of  Chi- 
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cago  is  not  of  especial  excellence.  The  building 
of  twenty  years  ago  was  of  thick  and  substantial 
walls  and  deep-set  windows,  the  interior  necessar¬ 
ily  somewhat  dark  and  gloomy.  The  latter  idea 
is  to  make  the  walls  as  thin  as  is  consistent  with 
safety,  the  windows  large  and  numerous,  and  the 
interior  as  light  and  airy  as  possible. 

The  concentration  of  the  city’s  business  into  so 
small  an  area,  has  enormously  increased  the  value 
of  real  estate  in  this  favored  locality.  Lots  upon 
the  business  streets  are  usually  from  100  to  150 
feet  in  depth,  and,  as  a  rule,  prices  are  fixed  by 
the  front  foot  rather  than  by  the  square  foot,  as 
is  the  usage  in  some  of  our  eastern  cities.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  the  first  sale  of  land  at  $1,000 
per  front  foot  was  recorded,  and  the  most  hopeful 
of  our  real  estate  dealers  conceded  that  the  price 
was  excessive  and  that  it  would  be  long  before  this 
valuation  would  be  exceeded;  but  within  the  last 
two  years  several  sales  and  leases  have  been  made 
based  upon  a  valuation  as  high  as  $10,000  per 
front  foot,  and  even  at  this  valuation  it  is  claimed 
that  the  property  when  improved  with  the  best 
style  of  lofty  office  or  mercantile  building  will  earn 
a  reasonable  interest  upon  its  cost.  High  rentals 
would  seem  to  be  a  serious  drawback  in  lines  of 
business  open  to  general  competition;  yet  mer- 
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chants  appear  to  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pay 
the  extravagant  rents  necessitated  by  the  high 
price  of  central  property,  rather  than  to  remove 
to  equally  commodious  quarters  half  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant  at  one-tenth  the  annual  rental.  One  reason 
of  this  may  be  that  all  the  four  hundred  miles  of 
intramural  lines  of  transportation,  in  the  way  of 
horse-car,  cable,  and  elevated  roads,  terminate  in 
the  business  centre  of  the  city,  and  thus  bring  the 
customers  of  the  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  to  their  very  doors. 

In  construction,  no  deep  basements  or  sub-cel¬ 
lars  are  practicable,  as  the  city  is  built  upon  land 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan. 
It  stands  upon  a  bed  of  clay  of  varying  thickness 
and  density,  which  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  mate¬ 
rial  upon  which  to  place  foundations.  The  best 
method  yet  devised  is  to  cover  substantially  the 
whole  area  of  the  building  with  pads  of  steel  and 
cement.  Steel  rails  are  placed  parallel  with  each 
other  and  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  the  spaces 
between  them  filled  with  cement,  another  similar 
course  placed  above  these  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  first,  and  so  on  for  four  or  five  courses.  Build¬ 
ings  upon  this  foundation  settle  but  little  and  set¬ 
tle  uniformly,  so  that  no  damage  is  done  to  the 
walls.  The  method  used  elsewhere  in  swampy 
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locations,  of  driving  pile  foundations,  has  not  been 
satisfactory  in  Chicago.  The  Government  Build¬ 
ing  for  the  Postoffice  and  Federal  Courts  is  built 
upon  piles,  and  while  it  has  been  completed  for 
many  years,  is  constantly  settling,  and  its  absolute 
collapse  seems  imminent.  A  local  statistician  of 
unchallenged  accuracy  has  computed  that,  at  its 
present  rate  of  travel  toward  China,  the  highest 
point  of  the  roof  will,  in  sixty  years,  be  forty  feet 
below  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  submarine  divers 
for  the  entire  clerical  force  of  the  Postoffice  and 
the  removal  of  the  Federal  Courts  to  other  quar¬ 
ters,  except  during  the  trial  of  cases  in  admiralty. 

But  few  even  of  the  latest  office  buildings  have 
any  architectural  features  of  excellence,  the  effort 
being  to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  room 
in  a  given  area,  so  that  many  of  the  lofty  buildings 
are  as  unpicturesque  as  a  dry  goods  box  pierced 
with  holes  for  windows.  The  Women’s  Temple, 
however,  which  was  the  latest  work  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Root,  an  architect  of  brilliant  promise,  whose 
early  death  was  a  public  calamity,  the  great  Audi¬ 
torium,  the  Venetian  Building,  and  the  Masonic 
Temple  are  exceptions  to  the  general  monotony, 
and  examples  of  possibly  the  best  results  achieved 
in  buildings  of  this  class.  The  sky-scraping  build- 
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ings  are  now  almost  entirely  of  steel  construction, 
the  spaces  between  the  thoroughly  braced  steel 
framework  being  filled  with  hollow  tiles,  and  the 
inner  partitions  made  from  the  same  material. 
This  style  of  building  is  much  less  weighty  than 
those  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  a  building 
twelve  stories  high  carrying  no  greater  weight 
upon  its  foundations  than  a  brick  or  stone  build¬ 
ing  of  seven  or  eight  stories.  This  method  of  con¬ 
struction  is  new,  and  the  world  is  waiting  for  an 
architect  who  will  design  a  building  of  this  class 
which  will  happily  illustrate  its  method  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  present  idea  being  to  simulate  in 
these  light  and  airy  buildings  the  massive  mason- 
work  of  earlier  days. 

Within  the  limited  area  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  devoted,  nearly  every  imaginable  busi¬ 
ness  is  transacted.  Four  of  the  principal  clubs, 
the  Union  League,  Chicago,  University,  and  Ath¬ 
letic  Clubs,  own  their  quarters  in  this  district. 
The  Union  League  Club  was  organized  with  plans 
similar  to  those  of  the  New  York  Club  for  which 
it  was  named,  and  has  given  much  attention  to 
municipal  affairs  in  the  direction  of  promoting 
honest  city  government. 

In  addition  to  the  national  banks,  a  considerable 
number  of  banks  have  been  organized  under  state 
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laws,  which  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  na¬ 
tional  banking  laws,  except  that  the  state  banks 
issue  no  circulating  notes.  The  aggregate  depos¬ 
its  of  the  state  and  national  banks  at  the  date  of 
their  last  report  was  something  over  $208,000,000., 
the  leading  national  bank  alone  owing  to  deposi¬ 
tors  over  $29,000,000. 

In  the  business  district  are  also  the  publication 
offices  of  the  different  newspapers.  Several  of 
the  newspaper  companies  own  their  buildings,  and 
the  latest  one  completed,  the  Herald  office,  is  con¬ 
ceded  by  authorities  to  be  the  most  convenient  and 
best  equipped  newspaper  establishment  in  the 
country.  Chicago  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
excellence  and  enterprise  of  its  public  journals, 
there  being  none  in  the  country  which  display 
greater  push  and  energy  in  securing  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  news  matter.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  also  that  these  purveyors  of  intelligence  have 
in  a  pecuniary  way  been  liberally  rewarded,  sun¬ 
dry  comfortable  fortunes  have  been  acquired  by 
their  proprietors.  Mr.  Joseph  Medill,  the  Nestor 
of  Chicago  journalists,  is  the  editor-in-chief  and 
principal  proprietor  of  the  Tribune ,  which,  in  cir¬ 
culation,  enterprise,  and  earning  capacity,  is  one 
of  the  first  of  American  journals.  Mr.  Medill  has 
acquired  a  competency  in  his  profession,  and  now 
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spends  much  of  his  time  in  home  and  foreign 
travel. 

The  Inter-Ocean  is  also  a  paper  of  wide  circu¬ 
lation  and  influence,  which  has  long  been  edited 
and  managed  with  signal  ability  by  Mr.  William 
Penn  Nixon.  The  prosperity  of  the  Inter-Ocean 
has  recently  enabled  Mr.  Nixon  to  transfer  much 
of  his  detail  work  to  his  business  associates,  and, 
having  taken  as  his  motto,  Inter  otium  cum  dig¬ 
nitatem  he  will  doubtless  hereafter,  in  comparative 
ease,  enjoy  the  rewards  of  an  industrious  life. 

Ex-mayor  Harrison  has  recently  purchased  the 
Chicago  Times ,  being  anxious  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  hopes  to  restore  to  this  paper  the 
prestige  which  it  enjoyed  under  the  management 
of  the  late  Wilbur  F.  Storey. 

Mr.  James  W.  Scott,  the  publisher  and  largely 
the  proprietor  of  the  Herald  and  Post ,  by  his  ad¬ 
mirable  management  and  his  genial  personality 
has  obtained  a  large  clientage  for  his  papers  in  a 
much  shorter  period  than  is  usually  necessary  to 
secure  the  public  confidence  and  support. 

Mr.  Victor  F.  Lawson’s  paper,  the  Daily  News , 
in  its  three  editions,  morning,  noon,  and  evening, 
enjoys  an  enormous  circulation.  Mr.  Eugene 
Field  is  one  of  its  editorial  staff,  and  by  his  quaint, 
humorous,  artistic,  and  breezy  paragraphs,  in 
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prose  and  verse,  has  helped  to  win  for  the  journal 
its  hosts  of  friends  and  admirers. 

Chicago  is  a  city  wherein  are  represented  divers 
nationalities,  and  many  of  these  have  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  their  native  tongues,  with  wide  circula¬ 
tion  among  their  especial  clientage.  There  are 
also  several  religious  journals,  ably  edited  and 
having  a  wide  denominational  circulation,  as  well 
as  sundry  others  depicting  the  social  life  and  gos¬ 
sip  of  the  town,  and  multitudes  of  weekly  papers, 
agricultural  or  devoted  to  the  interests  of  special 
lines  of  trade. 

The  city  has  also  in  its  business  district  the 
general  offices  of  all  the  great  railway  systems 
west  of  Chicago,  representing  nearly  one-third 
of  the  railway  mileage  in  the  United  States. 
Thousands  of  clerks  are  employed  in  these  offices, 
where  the  transportation  facilities  for  twenty-five 
million  people  are  regulated,  wrangled  over,  and 
controlled. 

Chicago  is  the  largest  lumber  market  in  the 
world,  and  the  offices  of  the  hundreds  of  lumber¬ 
men  and  lumber  companies  are  found  within  this 
same  limited  area.  Here,  too,  is  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  an  architectural  mon¬ 
strosity,  in  and  about  which  are  hundreds  of  of¬ 
fices  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  Board.  Here 
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is  transacted  the  bulk  of  the  vast  business  of  the 
city  in  grain  and  provisions,  as  well  as  probably 
one  hundred  times  as  much  in  fictitious  trades, 
through  puts,  calls,  options,  or  futures,  through 
which  instrumentalities  the  Chicago  man  of  spec¬ 
ulative  tendency  gambles  in  the  specialties  of  the 
market,  as  his  Eastern  brother  bets  upon  the  pros¬ 
pective  value  of  railway  or  industrial  stocks  or 
bonds.  Near  by  are  the  numerous  offices  of  the 
Columbian  World’s  Fair,  from  which  go  forth 
daily  thousands  of  letters  and  circulars  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  world  in  the  coming  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  all  nations. 

The  arrivals  and  clearances  of  vessels  at  Chi¬ 
cago  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  although  not  equal  to  New  York  in  tonnage, 
and  in  the  business  district  are  the  offices  of  all 
the  great  marine  transportation  companies. 

There  is  but  one  church,  the  First  Methodist,  in 
the  business  quarter,  although  two  other  large 
audiences  are  gathered  each  Sunday  to  listen  to 
the  ministrations  of  Professor  David  Swing  and 
Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas  in  Central  Music  Hall  and  in 
McVicker’s  Theatre.  These  two  brethren  have 
been  suspected  of  heresy,  as  not  subscribing  to  a 
belief  in  the  damnation  of  all  unbaptized  infants, 
and  other  cheerful  and  comforting  doctrines  of  the 
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ancient  regime ,  and  are  thus  outside  denomina¬ 
tional  lines.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  Professor 
Swing  attracts  his  large  and  intelligent  audiences 
by  the  graces  and  charms  of  the  orator.  His  pow¬ 
er  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  something  to  say, 
that  he  is  a  genial,  wise,  and  scholarly  teacher, 
and,  as  an  essayist  and  a  man  of  letters,  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  first  in  Chicago  and  the  West. 

The  dozen  leading  hotels  of  the  city  are  also 
located  in  the  crowded  business  centre.  No  work¬ 
er  in  this  district  has  time  to  go  to  his  home  for 
lunch.  The  hotels,  even  when  kept  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  plan,  have  cafe  annexes,  and  these,  with  the 
clubs  and  scores  of  restaurants,  are  thronged  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  each  day.  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  saloons  are  also  scattered  throughout  this 
district.  The  writer  recalls  reading  in  his  youth 
a  book  called  Riley’ s  Narrative ,  wherein  were 
graphically  depicted  the  perils  of  the  captain  and 
crew  of  an  American  brig  wrecked  on  the  African 
Coast,  and  their  fearful  sufferings  from  thirst 
while  wandering  over  the  great  desert.  This  book 
had  a  mission,  and  since  that  time,  even  in  a  fron¬ 
tier  town  like  Chicago,  there  are  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  forsaken  other  means  of  livelihood 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  resorts  where  the  agon¬ 
ies  of  thirst  may  be  averted,  and  who  devote  their 
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leisure  moments  to  the  study  of  certain  recondite 
problems  of  municipal  government.  Even  should 
Lake  Michigan  go  dry,  no  citizen  of  Chicago  need 
die  from  thirst,  a  parched  and  dusty  death. 

In  the  same  limited  area  are  also  the  half  dozen 
principal  theatres  and  opera  houses.  Amuse¬ 
ments  both  good  and  bad  are  liberally  patronized, 
but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  population  that  dra¬ 
matic  artists  like  Henry  Irving  and  Booth,  and 
singers  like  Patti  and  Matema  play  longer  en¬ 
gagements  and  to  larger  audiences  in  Chicago 
than  in  any  other  American  city.  Like  credit  is 
fairly  earned  from  the  fact  that,  as  has  often  been 
publicly  stated  by  Mr.  Phelps,  our  late  Minister 
to  England,  Chicago  supports  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  complete  retail  bookstore  in  the  world. 

The  City  and  County  buildings  occupy  a  square 
in  this  crowded  quarter.  Here  hundreds  of  faith¬ 
ful  as  well  as  unfaithful  public  servants  are  bus¬ 
ily  at  work,  or  actively  avoiding  work,  and  in  and 
about  the  vast  buildings  throng  the  grimy  crowd 
of  idlers  and  vagabonds,  to  whom  courts  and  pub¬ 
lic  offices  are  ever  a  fascinating  resort. 

The  enormous  business  transacted  in  Chicago 
by  its  great  jobbers  of  groceries,  hardware,  and 
metals  is  familiar  to  all  those  interested  in  such 
affairs. 
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The  sales  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  of  its 
own  product  for  the  last  year  exceeded  $30,000,- 
000.,  the  company  producing  1,000,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  from  1,500,000  tons  of  ore,  and  of  this  metal 
itself  converted  800,000  tons  into  finished  steel 
products. 

But  it  is  useless,  as  well  as  almost  impossible,  to 
undertake  to  catalogue  the  endless  variety  of  oc¬ 
cupations  which  are  represented  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago.  The  writer  confesses,  however,  to  a 
novel  experience,  on  recently  entering  a  small 
shop  where  nine  or  ten  men  were  employed,  and 
learning  that  the  business  carried  on  was  solely 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  corpses.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  stated  that  he  sold  exclusively  to  under¬ 
takers,  who  required  a  tidy-looking  shoe,  the  wear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  which  were  not  important. 

The  business  centre  of  Chicago,  until  a  compar¬ 
atively  recent  time,  has  been  largely  built  with 
borrowed  capital.  The  average  Chicago  man 
has  been  a  large  borrower,  believing  that  he  could 
afford  to  pay  liberal  rates  of  interest  by  reason 
of  the  growth  in  value  of  his  property.  The  city 
has  been  largely  settled  from  New  England  and 
New  York,  and  our  kinsmen  of  those  parts  have 
been  willing  to  loan  their  capital  for  the  purpose 
of  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  city,  so 
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long  as  they  could  secure  for  it  better  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  than  prevailed  at  home.  The  maxims  of 
the  economist  are  numberless  to  the  effect  that  the 
borrower  is  the  slave  of  the  lender,  and  bound  to 
be  by  him  ultimately  devoured;  yet  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  in  Chicago  these  maxims  have 
been  disproved  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  value 
of  city  real  estate.  Some  years  since,  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Real  Estate  Board,  a  well-known  oper¬ 
ator,  feeling  that  confession  was  good  for  the  soul, 
frankly  admitted  that  from  the  beginning  of  his 
business  career  he  had  been  lying  incessantly  as 
to  the  prospective  growth  of  the  city ;  but  claimed 
that  the  city  had  overtaken  and  passed  all  his  lies, 
and  made  them  to  rank  with  the  inspired  prophet¬ 
ical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  business  centre  of  Chicago  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Michigan  Avenue;  and  between  this 
and  Lake  Michigan  is  a  strip  of  land  four  hundred 
or  five  hundred  feet  wide  and  a  mile  in  length, 
extending  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  is 
used  as  a  public  park.  The  beauty  of  this  park 
is  sadly  marred  by  the  continual  passing  along  its 
front  of  the  trains  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Mich¬ 
igan  Central  railways.  Negotiations  are  pending, 
the  result  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  the  moving 
of  these  railway  tracks  eastward  about  one  thous- 
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and  feet,  the  filling  of  the  lake  to  that  point,  and 
the  addition  of  this  land  to  the  present  park.  This 
will  be  something  unique  in  the  building  of  a  city, 
and  will  give  immediately,  beside  the  most  crowd¬ 
ed  business  district  in  the  world,  a  spacious  and 
picturesque  park,  beyond  which  will  be  the  pan¬ 
orama  of  the  lake,  beautiful  in  itself,  and  rendered 
more  beautiful  by  the  continual  passing  of  the 
hundreds  of  steam  and  sailing  craft  on  its  bosom. 

The  growth  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing,  commercial,  and  mercantile  interests  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  business  centre  has  been  phenomenal, 
and  it  is  a  question  of  interest  whether  this  growth 
is  to  continue  or  has  nearly  reached  its  limit.  A 
city  originates  no  wealth,  but  lives  by  adding  new 
value,  either  in  labor  or  transportation,  to  the 
products  of  the  fields,  forests,  and  mines.  The 
principal  business  of  Chicago  is  to  the  westward 
of  the  city,  although  the  states  of  Michigan  and 
Indiana  are  among  its  tributaries.  The  country 
lying  west,  northwest,  and  southwest  is  a  region 
of  unexampled  fertility.  In  any  of  these  direc¬ 
tions  a  person  may  travel  from  seven  hundred  to 
one  thousand  miles  beyond  Chicago  and  scarcely 
see  an  acre  of  unproductive  land.  In  no  other 
region  in  the  world  can  be  found  so  large  an  area 
yielding  so  rich  a  return  to  farmers.  The  growth 
of  a  city  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  growth, 
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development,  and  prosperity  of  the  country  trib¬ 
utary  to  it;  and  looking  at  the  matter  from  this 
standpoint,  Chicago  would  seem  yet  to  have  large 
capacity  for  growth.  Considering  the  territory 
within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  city,  to  this  time, 
not  one-half  of  the  land  has  ever  been  ploughed 
or  cultivated.  Outside  this  limit  not  one-tenth 
part  has  ever  known  the  labors  of  the  husband¬ 
man.  The  country  tributary  to  Chicago  is  in¬ 
creasing  more  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population 
than  any  other  part  of  the  nation,  so  that  vastly 
larger  numbers  of  people  than  are  at  present  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  city  can  doubtless  in  the  future  find 
occupation  and  business  in  ministering  to  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  wants  of  its  tributary  territory. 
The  great  improvements  made  within  the  last  gen¬ 
eration,  in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery, 
enable  a  single  farmer  to  cultivate  and  care  for 
several  times  as  much  land  as  he  could  have  man¬ 
aged  forty  years  ago,  and  this  is  a  large  factor  in 
the  growth  in  population  of  our  cities  as  compared 
with  rural  districts.  A  lesser  number  of  people 
on  farms  can  produce  the  food  of  the  world.  It 
would  seem  to  be  settled  that  henceforth  an  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  our  population  will  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  cities.  This  appears  from  many  stand¬ 
points  to  be  an  evil;  but  who  shall  say  what  con¬ 
ditions  are  most  fitting  in  these  changeful  days  ? 


II.  THE  WORLD ’S  FAIR  BALANCE  SHEET 


THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  BALANCE  SHEET12 


IS  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  likely  to  prove  a  fi¬ 
nancial  success!  This  important  question 
can  be  answered  only  by  careful  consideration 
of  the  origin  of  the  enterprise  and  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  its  complete  development. 

In  1890  the  feeling  was  widespread  that  the 
four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  should  be  commemorated  by  a  World’s 
Exposition.  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis  each  strove  to  secure  it,  but  the 
prize  (or  millstone,  according  to  the  point  of  view) 
was  finally  awarded  by  Congress  to  Chicago, 
coupled  with  the  condition  that  ten  million  dollars 
should  be  pledged  by  the  city  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  President.  The  bill  as  originally  framed 
provided  for  a  pledge  of  five  millions,  and  more 
than  this  amount  was  subscribed  in  Chicago  be¬ 
fore  application  was  made  to  Congress ;  but  in  the 
bill  as  passed  the  amount  was  raised  to  ten  mil¬ 
lions. 

Efforts  were  made  to  raise  the  increased  amount 


12  Originally  published  in  the  Forum  for  July,  1893. 
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by  popular  subscription,  but  results  showed  that 
this  resource  had  been  measurably  exhausted,  the 
total  subscriptions  having  amounted  to  about  six 
millions,  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  aid,  by  issuing  its  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  five  millions.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  limits  the  indebtedness  of  any  municipal 
corporation  to  five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  property  within  its  limits,  and  as  this 
limit  had  been  previously  reached  by  the  city  of 
Chicago,  to  secure  the  proposed  issue  of  bonds  it 
was  necessary  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution;.  A  special  session  of  the  legislature 
was  called  and  formulated  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
at  the  next  general  election,  and  almost  unani¬ 
mously  ratified.  The  issue  of  bonds  thus  author¬ 
ized  was  made  by  the  city  authorities ;  the  bonds 
bearing  five  per  cent  interest  were  sold  at  par  and 
the  proceeds  turned  over  to  the  Exposition  Com¬ 
pany.  This  sum,  with  the  amount  previously 
raised  by  popular  subscription,  fulfilled  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  the  President 
thereupon  issued  his  invitation  to  the  nations  to 
participate  in  this  Exposition,  which  should  illus¬ 
trate  the  progress  to  the  present  time  in  the  arts, 
industries,  and  social  life  of  the  nations. 
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Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  note  the  ultimate  results  in  cash  of  the 
popular  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Company.  The  subscription  of  six  million 
dollars  was  made  by  a  trifle  over  thirty  thousand 
subscribers.  Of  this  number,  more  than  one-third 
failed  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  but  the  persons 
thus,  failing  were  almost  without  exception  sub¬ 
scribers  for  one  or  two  ten-dollar  shares  each,  so 
that,  while  the  number  of  people  thus  in  default 
was  large,  the  loss  was  comparatively  small.  The 
amount  of  cash  received  in  payment  for  stock  to 
May  1,  1893,  was  $5,586,000.,  and  moderate 
amounts  are  still  being  collected,  so  that  it  is  now 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Collections  that  fully 
ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  amount  subscribed 
will  be  paid  before  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  shortage  even  on 
May  1  was  less  than  eight  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  subscribed,  and  even  this,  amount  is  daily 
diminished.  This  point  has  been  referred  to 
somewhat  in  detail,  from  the  fact  that  endless 
predictions  were  made  in  the  newspapers,  espe¬ 
cially  in  New  York,  that  not  more  than  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  the  subscriptions  would  ever  be 
paid;  and  it  is  believed  that,  even  to  the  present 
time,  a  larger  per  cent  of  cash  has  been  received 
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from  these  subscriptions  than  has  ever  before 
been  realized  in  case  of  the  pledge  of  large  sums 
of  money  in  moments  of  widespread  enthusiasm 
by  a  general,  popular  movement. 

When  the  ten  million  dollars  were  thus  secured, 
it  was  supposed  they  would  suffice  to  erect  build¬ 
ings  and  carry  forward  the  work  to  the  opening  of 
the  Fair;  but  the  responses  to  the  invitation  of 
the  President  were  so  general,  and  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  space  from  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  were  so  numerous,  that  it  soon  became 
evident  an  enlargement  of  nearly  all  the  great 
buildings  would  be  necessary,  to  the  extent,  in 
many  cases,  of  doubling  their  proposed  capacity. 
To  this  time,  also,  the  work  had  been  looked  upon 
throughout  the  country  largely  as  a  Chicago  en¬ 
terprise,  but  the  action  of  foreign  nations  and  the 
feeling  thus  engendered  combined  to  show  the 
importance  of  making  the  work  national  and  not 
local;  of  making  it  a  fit  exponent  of  the  resouces 
and  enlightenment  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
wealthy  nation  the  world  has  yet  seen.  In  the 
journals  and  magazines  of  the  disappointed  com¬ 
petitors  of  Chicago  had  constantly  appeared  state¬ 
ments  and  innuendoes  to  the  effect  that  Chicago 
was  a  rude  and  uncultivated  frontier-town;  that, 
while  sundry  large  fortunes  had  been  accumulated 
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by  the  handling  and  manipulation  of  grain,  beef, 
and  hog  crops,  and  by  the  phenomenal  advance  in 
the  prices  of  real  estate,  it  was  still  a  city  of  cow¬ 
boys  and  of  the  newly-rich,  with  all  that  the  term 
implies,  from  whose  management  it  was  vain  to 
expect  an  international  Exposition,  which  should 
result  in  elevating  the  general  standard  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  education,  or  culture  among  its  visitors. 
These  gibes  doubtless  had  their  effect  upon  the 
directors  in  determining  them  to  spare  no  expense 
to  make  the  Fair  the  most  artistic  product  of  the 
century. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  the  directors  decided 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  original  plans ;  to  make  the 
buildings  thoroughly  beautiful  and  an  example  of 
the  highest  architectural  excellence,  rather  than 
simply  spacious,  and  to  locate  these  buildings  in 
grounds  which  would  illustrate  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  perfection  in  the  landscape  gardener’s  art. 
It  was  felt  and  believed  that,  when  Chicago  had  so 
liberally  responded  to  the  world’s  demand,  the 
Government  would  freely  second  the  effort  to 
make  the  work  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  nation 
by  providing  a  liberal  proportion  of  whatever  ad¬ 
ditional  means  were  needed,  in  view  of  the  greatly 
enlarged  scope  of  the  enterprise.  This  idea  was 
encouraged  by  the  National  Commission,  a  body 
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appointed  from  all  the  states  and  territories,  un¬ 
der  the  Act  of  Congress,  which  had  urged  and 
insisted  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  plans  to  meet 
the  wants  of  anxious  exhibitors.  Congress,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  to  appropriate  the  five  million  dollars 
applied  for,  reducing  the  amount  one  half,  and 
coupling  with  it  conditions  which  reduced  it  to 
something  less  than  two  million  dollars. 

The  enlarged  plans,  however,  had  been  adopted 
and  in  great  measure  carried  into  effect;  and  the 
directors  were  called  upon  to  provide  an  addition¬ 
al  six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars.  As  a  means  of 
raising  a  portion  of  this  sum,  they  authorized  an 
issue  of  $5,000,000.  of  debenture  bonds,  $4,500,000. 
of  which  have  since  been  taken  at  par  by  the  banks 
and  people  of  Chicago.  Even  this  amount  of 
money  was  insufficient,  so  that  the  Exposition  was 
opened  on  May  1  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  owing  to  contractors,  and  with  the  con¬ 
struction  not  completed ;  to  complete  the  work  up¬ 
on  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  to  pay  the 
amount  due  on  contracts  requiring  a  farther  sum 
of  nearly  two  million  dollars. 

The  resources,  therefore,  to  the  opening  of  the 
Fair  may  be  summarized  in  round  numbers  as 
follows:  $5,600,000.  from  subscriptions,  $5,000,- 
000.  from  the  sale  of  city  bonds,  $2,000,000.  from 
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the  Government,  $4,500,000.  from  the  sale  of  de¬ 
benture  bonds,  and  $2,000,000.  unprovided  for, 
and  to  be  paid  from  Exposition  earnings.  In  all, 
the  expenditures  reached  the  very  large  sum  of 
$19,100,000.,  which  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
$16,000,000.  for  construction  and  $3,000,000.  for 
all  other  purposes.  By  the  provision  of  the  earl¬ 
ier  legislation  in  Congress,  the  Government  was 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  jurors  to  make  the 
awards,  which  expenses  were  estimated  at  $570,- 
000.  When  the  appropriation  of  five  million  sou¬ 
venir  half-dollars  was  made,  it  was  coupled  with 
the  condition  that  the  Exposition  Company  should, 
pay  the  jury  expenses,  and  as  security  that  this 
would  be  done,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
retained  the  supposed  expense -$570,000. -from 
the  appropriation  made. 

The  appropriation  was  coupled,  also,  with  the 
condition  that  the  gates  of  the  Exposition  be 
closed  on  Sunday.  The  question  of  the  Sunday 
opening  of  the  Fair  has  given  rise  to  much  heated 
discussion,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  opening  will 
much  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Exposition  Com¬ 
pany,  and  that,  too,  without  injurious  effects  upon 
the  public  morals.  Many  of  those  who  were  at 
first  strongly  opposed  to  Sunday  opening,  since 
visiting  the  city  and  the  Fair  have  decided  that  it 
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will  not  arouse  the  wrath  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  to  have  his  subjects,  rather  than 
spend  their  time  in  hotels,  boarding-houses,  or 
less  reputable  places  of  resort,  devote  a  portion 
of  the  Sabbath  day  to  viewing,  amid  beautiful  and 
artistic  surroundings,  the  highest  achievements  in 
every  department  of  human  endeavor.  As  a  par¬ 
tial  compromise  with  those  who  are  opposed  to 
Sunday  opening,  it  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  directors  to  open  the  two  music-halls  in  the 
Exposition  grounds  for  free  services  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day.  Half-a-dozen  services  could  thus  be 
held  every  Sunday.  The  directors,  therefore,  in 
view  of  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  Sunday¬ 
closing  condition,  have  voted  to  disregard  it,  and 
to  refund  to  the  Government,  after  the  payment 
of  other  obligations,  and  before  any  money  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  stockholders,  the  value  of  the  appro¬ 
priation. 

This  sketch  of  the  financial  side  of  the  Fair  to 
the  date  of  its  opening  has  seemed  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  how  the  original  esti¬ 
mated  cost  has  been  nearly  doubled  since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  enterprise.  It  may  also  be  stated 
that  nearly  the  entire  amount  of  money  expended, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  million  dollars  from 
the  Government,  has  been  secured  in  and  by  the 
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city  of  Chicago,  the  subscriptions  from  points  out¬ 
side  of  Chicago  being  only  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  the  whole  amount. 

The  interesting  question  next  arises  as  to  the 
financial  results  of  this  colossal  enterprise :  How 
much  of  the  money  thus  expended  can  it  be  hoped 
to  return  to  the  investors  ? 

Many  impressions  have  gained  credence 
throughout  the  country  as  to  the  supposed  im¬ 
poverished  and  nearly  bankrupt  condition  of  the 
Exposition,  which  are  entirely  erroneous.  With 
the  exception  of  balances  due  to  some  of  the  con¬ 
tractors,  who  are  satisfied  to  defer  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment  until  the  money  shall  be  earned,  all  bills  have 
been  promptly  paid.  No  workman  or  employe  of 
the  Exposition  Company  has  ever  been  obliged  to 
wait  an  hour  for  his  wages.  The  strain  upon  the 
financial  resources  of  the  city  has  been  and  still  is 
extremely  great,  as,  in  addition  to  the  nineteen 
million  dollars  expended  in  direct  connection  with 
the  Fair,  at  least  an  equal  amount  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  hotels,  boarding-houses,  and  various 
other  enterprises,  based  upon  the  expectation  of 
a  large  attendance  and  a  consequent  large  dis¬ 
bursement  of  money  by  visitors,  and  upon  this 
large  amount -some  thirty-five  or  forty  million 
dollars  -  no  return  has  yet  been  realized. 
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On  May  1,  when  the  Fair  was  opened,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  buildings  were  substantially  complete,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  give  ample  accommodation  to 
exhibitors.  The  exhibits,  however,  were  incom¬ 
plete  in  nearly  every  department.  Probably  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  articles  entered  for  exhibition 
were  not  unpacked,  and  the  interiors  of  every 
building  seemed  in  a  state  of  inextricable  confu¬ 
sion.  Much  work  remained  to  be  done  upon  the 
grounds,  as  the  late  and  tempestuous  spring  had 
rendered  it  impossible  to  get  the  roads  and  walks 
to  any  extent  in  a  passable  condition.  The  work, 
however,  of  organizing  and  arranging  has  gone 
forward  with  great  rapidity,  and  while,  at  this 
writing  (June  1)  some  of  the  exhibits  are  still 
incomplete,  owing  mostly  to  delays  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  yet  by  May  20  the  Exposition  was  in  a  fairly 
presentable  state.  The  conditions,  therefore,  for 
the  first  two-thirds  of  May  were  extremely  un¬ 
favorable;  yet  the  gate-receipts  for  paid  admis¬ 
sions  to  the  grounds  during  the  month  of  May 
were  $582,262. 

The  newspaper  reports  of  the  opening  of  the 
Fair  and  of  its  unfinished  condition,  together  with 
the  almost  incessant  rains  for  the  first  half  of  the 
month,  rendered  the  attendance  from  points  out¬ 
side  Chicago  insignificant  during  May,  so  that  this 
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financial  result  cannot  be  taken  as  any  criterion  of 
the  results  for  the  coming  five  months.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  will  be  something  less  than  one  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars  a  week,  or  from  the  opening  to  the 
closing  of  the  Fair,  two  million  five  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars.  The  attendance  for  the  first  month, 
despite  the  unfavorable  weather  and  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  the  Exposition,  averaged  about  forty- 
five  thousand  people  a  day,  who  paid  for  their  ad¬ 
mission.  From  June  1  forward,  with  everything 
in  admirable  condition,  and  an  exhibition  in  every 
department  of  human  activity  the  most  complete 
and  inspiring  the  world  has  ever  seen,  it  would 
seem  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  at¬ 
tendance  for  the  remaining  five  months  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  will  average  at  least  treble  that  of  the 
opening  month.  This  would  make  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  for  gate-money  for  the  entire  six  months 
something  over  ten  million  dollars. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  outside  the 
gate-money  is  derived  from  the  percentages 
charged  upon  the  receipts  of  the  various  conces¬ 
sionaires,  who  have  acquired  the  privilege  of  cat¬ 
ering  within  the  grounds  to  the  varied  wants  of 
the  visitors.  The  concessions  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  all  people  hav- 
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ing  these  privileges,  the  Exposition  Company  re¬ 
ceives  a  percentage  varying  from  five  or  ten  per 
cent  upon  the  sale  of  merchandise  from  the  Orien¬ 
tal  countries,  to  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  all 
restaurant  receipts,  and  the  receipts  of  the  various 
places  of  entertainment,  like  the  Turkish,  Chinese, 
and  Arab  theatres,  the  streets  of  Cairo,  the  quaint 
German  villages,  the  menageries,  captive  balloons 
and  towers,  towns  of  Java,  etc.,  to  forty-five  per 
cent  upon  the  sale  of  popcorn,  peanuts,  soda  water, 
and  other  beverages.  From  results  thus  far 
shown,  those  best  qualified  to  judge  estimate  the 
revenue  from  these  sources  to  be  at  least  four 
million  dollars. 

This  estimate  may  seem  large,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  while  visitors  to  the  Fair  pay 
fifty  cents  a  day  for  admissions,  the  average  visi¬ 
tor  will  spend  much  more  than  this  for  lunches, 
the  purchase  of  curiosities,  admissions  to  the  for¬ 
eign  theatres  and  villages,  and  for  rolling-chairs, 
rides  in  the  gondolas,  electric  launches,  elevated 
trains,  and  steamers.  In  addition  to  the  paid  ad¬ 
missions,  an  average  of  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
people  a  day  enter  upon  free  passes,  being  the 
paid  employes  of  the  Exposition,  the  exhibitors 
and  their  assistants,  the  concessionaires  and  their 
employes,  the  musicians,  representatives  of  the 
press  and  various  public  officers,  who  expend  with- 
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in  the  grounds,  in  the  aggregate,  large  amounts  of 
money,  upon  all  of  which  the  Exposition  receives 
a  percentage.  This  percentage  the  concessionaires 
can  well  afford  to  pay,  inasmuch  as  they  pay  no 
rent,  and  as  the  Exposition  Company,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  millions  of  dollars,  has  brought  to  them 
customers  from  the  very  ends  of  the  earth. 

After  the  close  of  the  Fair,  the  vast  buildings 
will  be  sold  for  taking  down  and  removal,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  safe  estimate  that  the  salvage 
upon  the  property,  costing  nearly  fourteen  mil¬ 
lions,  would  be  one  million  dollars,  and  this  al¬ 
most  entirely  from  the  iron,  steel,  and  glass,  which 
can  be  utilized  in  some  form  after  the  destruction 
of  the  buildings. 

Tabulating,  therefore,  briefly,  the  income  and 
expenditures,  the  prospective  results  would  seem 
to  be  substantially  as  follows : 


INCOME 

From  gate  receipts . $10,000,000 

From  concessions .  4,000,000 

From  salvage .  1,000,000 

Total . $15,000,000 

DISBURSEMENTS 

For  payment  of  Debenture  Bonds . $  4,500,000 

Floating  indebtedness  May  1,  with  cost  of 
completing  buildings  and  grounds .  2,000,000 
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For  possible  repairs  and  new  construction 


during  continuance  of  Fair .  500,000 

For  expenses  of  administration  for  six  months  2,500,000 

To  be  refunded  to  U.  S.  Government,  for  four 
million  souvenir  silver  half-dollars .  2,000.000 

Total.  . $11,500,000 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  given,  there  would  re¬ 
main  a  sum  of  $3,500,000.,  after  paying  the  liabil¬ 


ities,  outside  the  amount  due  to  stockholders  and 
the  city  of  Chicago.  It  was  provided  in  the  Act 
authorizing  the  issue  of  five  million  dollars  in 
Chicago  City  bonds,  and  in  the  ordinances  there¬ 
under,  that,  while  the  city  should  not  subscribe  to 
the  stock  of  the  Exposition  Company,  it  should  re¬ 
ceive  back  upon  its  contribution  of  five  million 
dollars  the  same  percentage,  if  any,  which  should 
be  paid  to  the  stockholders.  These  liabilities 
amount,  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  to  $5,600,- 
000.  on  capital  stock  and  five  million  dollars  on 
city  bonds,  or  a  total  of  $10,600,000.  Should  the 
credit  balance  above  estimated  be  substantially 
unchanged,  the  stockholders  and  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  would  receive  back  about  one-third  of  their 
contributions. 

The  souvenir  coins  have  not  been  paid  out  by 
the  Exposition  Company,  but  have  been  sold  as 
souvenirs  at  the  uniform  price  of  one  dollar  each. 
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About  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  coins  have  al¬ 
ready  been  sold,  and,  as  the  coin  is  very  beautiful, 
and  is,  in  a  way,  the  official  souvenir  of  the  Expos¬ 
ition,  it  is  believed  that  a  very  large  proportion, 
if  not  the  whole,  will  be  called  for  by  the  visitors 
before  the  close  of  the  Fair,  in  which  case  an  ad¬ 
ditional  profit  of  $1,500,000.  above  the  nominal 
value  of  the  coins  will  be  realized,  which  should 
make  good  any  shrinkage  in  the  general  estimates 
heretofore  submitted.  Nearly  the  whole  nominal 
value  of  the  coins  has  been  already  realized  by  the 
Exposition  Company,  the  coins  at  their  par  value 
being  now  held  as  a  portion  of  the  bank  reserves 
by  the  Chicago  banks,  which  will  release  them  to 
the  Exposition  Company  as  fast  as  sales  can  be 
made. 

From  the  estimates  which  have  been  given,  it 
would  seem  to  be  more  than  probable  that  the 
stockholders  of  the  Exposition  and  the  city  of 
Chicago,  from  the  simple  standpoint  of  dollars 
and  cents,  will  be  losers  to  the  amount  of  six 
or  seven  millions  of  dollars  as  a  result  of  the 
Exposition  direct,  to  which  should  doubtless  be 
added  at  least  as  much  more  for  losses  and 
depreciation  of  property  in  the  enterprises 
indirectly  connected  with  the  Exposition.  It 
is  likewise  probable  that,  should  the  attendance 
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at  the  Fair  be  what  is  reasonably  anticipated,  an 
equal  amount  of  money  may  be  gained  by  the  citi¬ 
zens,  although  not  by  the  same  people,  as  a  rule, 
who  are  the  subscribers  to  the  stock.  The  gains 
will  be  largely  by  the  proprietors,  of  hotels,  board¬ 
ing  houses,  restaurants,  saloons,  newspapers,  and 
places  of  amusement,  and  by  the  various  people 
and  corporations  engaged  in  the  business-  of  trans¬ 
portation.  But  should  it  result  that  every  dollar 
of  the  stock  subscriptions  were  a  loss,  there  would 
be  little  fault-finding  and  criticism  among  the 
stockholders.  The  large  subscribers  as  a  class 
are  men  heavily  interested  in  the  business  and 
prosperity  of  the  city,  and  desirous  that  the  work 
should  be  done  in  a  manner  to  redound  to  its  glory 
and  honor.  Very  many,  too,  of  the  smaller  stock¬ 
holders,  equally  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
the  city,  who  in  a  general  way  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  even  the  amount  of  their  moderate  sub¬ 
scriptions,  feel  that,  if  their  money  is  entirely  lost, 
it  is  still  a  wise  and  profitable  investment,  in  that 
they  are  enabled  to  study  at  their  very  doors  the 
highest  attainments  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  to 
learn  more  of  these  widely-separated  peoples  at 
an  insignificant  expense  than  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  years  of  foreign  travel. 

It  is  believed  that  these  estimates,  which  have 
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been  made  with  care  and  by  a  study  of  all  readily 
available  sources  of  information,  are  safe  and 
conservative,  in  case  no  untoward  disaster  befall 
the  Exposition.  The  cholera  scourge,  or  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  present  financial  stringency,  might 
keep  many  expected  visitors  from  Chicago.  But 
the  Exposition  is  such  an  unquestioned  triumph  in 
all  its  aspects,  artistic,  mechanical  and  education¬ 
al,  that  every  visitor  leaves  it  for  his  home  an 
unpaid  and  enthusiastic  advertiser.  He  will  come 
again  and  bring  his  friends.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  vast  army  of  those  interested  in  some 
phase  of  electricity  and  its  cheapened  production 
or  wider  application,  for  never  before  has  been 
seen  so  marvellous  an  exhibition  of  this  subtle 
and  incomprehensible  force,  which,  in  the  near 
future,  is  to  dominate  and  supersede  all  other 
forms  of  mechanical  energy. 

From  a  general  standpoint,  it  may  be  stated 
that  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
Exposition  have  been  the  services  of  Mr.  Lyman 
J.  Gage,  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  and  of 
broad  and  varied  experience  in  matters  of  finance. 
Mr.  Gage  was  the  first  President  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Company,  and  rendered  invaluable  aid  in  its 
organization  and  early  operation,  and  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  different  views  of  the  directors 
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and  the  National  Commission,  and  he  has  ever 
since  been  the  chairman  of  its  Finance  Committee. 
As  President  of  the  Exposition  Company  for  part 
of  the  second  and  the  whole  of  the  present  year, 
Mr.  H.  N.  Higinbotham  is  a  worthy  successor  of 
Mr.  Gage,  being  a  man  of  the  highest  standing  and 
ability,  of  wide  business  experience,  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment  in  matters  of  finance,  and  of  unfailing  tact 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  men.  In  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  vast  and  complicated  interests  of  the 
Exposition,  the  administration  of  its  affairs  by 
these  gentlemen  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
their  efforts  have  been  ably  seconded  by  the  board 
of  directors,  made  up  largely  from  Chicago’s  most 
experiencd  and  trustworthy  business-men,  who 
rank  so  high  in  character  that  no  taint  or  suspi¬ 
cion  of  jobbery  has  ever  attached  to  their  work. 
Their  standing  in  the  community  has  lifted  them 
above  the  possibility  of  dishonor. 

To  the  people  outside  Chicago,  the  Fair  will  be 
a  magnificent  benefaction.  Never  upon  the  earth 
has  there  been  witnessed  such  a  superb  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  all  nations  at  their  very  best. 
It  is  the  bright,  consummate  flower  of  human  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  its  results  in  the  education  of  our 
people  in  the  direction  of  industrial  and  artistic 
achievements  will  be  lasting  and  immeasurable. 
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Chicago  is  a  young  city ;  its  wealth  is  to-day  large¬ 
ly  in  possession  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulated,  and  these  people  recognize  the  fact 
that  this  wealth  is  the  result,  not  alone  of  their 
individual  exertions  and  business  foresight  and 
sagacity,  but,  far  more  than  this,  of  the  phenomen¬ 
al  growth  and  development  of  the  city  itself  and 
the  country  tributary  to  it,  through  the  agency 
of  modern  systems  of  transportation,  and  of  the 
business-methods  rendered  possible  by  the  new  - 
mechanical  and  scientific  agencies  of  the  last  half- 
century.  So  lavish  an  expenditure,  based  upon 
an  anomalous  civic  pride,  would  be  forever  im¬ 
possible  in  a  city  of  inherited  wealth,  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  which  recognize,  as  a  rule,  in  but  scanty 
measure,  their  obligations  to  the  community. 


< 


III.  THE  FAIR’S  RESULTS 
TO  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  FAIR’S  RESULTS  TO  THE  CITY 
OF  CHICAGO 13 

IN  AN  ARTICLE  published  in  the  July  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Forum ,  entitled  “The  World’s  Fair 
Balance  Sheet,”  I  ventured  to  indicate  the 
probable  outcome  of  the  Fair  from  a  purely  finan¬ 
cial  point-of-view.  It  may,  therefore,  be  allow¬ 
able  in  a  brief  paper  about  its  wider  results  to  the 
city  of  Chicago,  to  give,  so  far  as  now  possible 
(November  6),  a  statement  of  its  financial  results. 
The  Fair  was  opened  May  1,  with  obligations  to 
contractors  and  upon  contracts  not  completed  of 
something  over  $3,000,000.,  and  with  a  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness.  of  $4,500,000.  The  expenditures  to 
that  date  were  nearly  $20,000,000.  The  operating 
expenses  were  about  $100,000.  per  week.  From 
the  gate  receipts  and  concessions  enough  has  been 
received  to  defray  current  expenses,  to  pay  the 
indebtedness  before  named  in  full,  and  the  treas¬ 
urer  has  now  a  balance  of  $2,500,000.  The  money 
received  from  the  city  of  Chicago,  from  stockhold¬ 
ers,  and  from  the  National  Government  was  in  all 


13  Originally  published  in  the  Forum  for  December,  1893. 
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$12,500,000.  It  is  expected  that  uncollected  bal¬ 
ances  and  salvage  will  cover  future  disbursements, 
in  which  case,  the  direct  financial  result  will  be  a 
loss  of  $10,000,000.,  with  an  indirect  loss  in  build¬ 
ings  and  enterprises  in  various  ways  connected 
with  the  Fair,  of  as  much  more. 

Turning  now  to  the  wider  and  more  permanent 
results,  these  may  be  principally  summarized  un¬ 
der  two  heads.  First,  and  least  important,  it  has 
made  Chicago  and  its  people  known  to  the  world. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  Chicago  is  no  longer  a 
rude,  provincial  town,  a  greatly  overgrown  village, 
but  a  metropolitan  city,  one  of  the  world’s  great 
capitals;  one  of  its  centres  of  intelligence,  culture, 
intellectual,  and  artistic  power.  Among  its  inhab¬ 
itants  are  men  still  active  in  business  affairs  who 
have  seen  its  growth  from  an  Indian  trading-post, 
yet  in  this  Exposition  its  citizens  have  attained  to 
a  point  in  civilization  higher  than -but  I  leave 
others  to  describe  it.  They  have  raised  the  cur¬ 
tain  upon  a  new  act  in  the  drama  of  the  forward 
and  upward  march  of  the  Republic.  They  have 
given  to  the  world  a  vision  of  supreme  beauty, 
which  dwarfs  and  overshadows  all  past  achieve¬ 
ments.  Their  work  is  the  inspiration  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  its  most  priceless  gift  to  the  coming 
days.  The  city  which  has  produced  these  results 
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can  never  hereafter  be  regarded  as  other  than  in 
the  foremost  rank.  In  this  vast  work,  its  public 
spirit,  its  loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals,  its  civic 
pride,  and  its  enlightened  liberality  have  won 
from  all  intelligent  observers  the  gratitude  which 
is  given  without  stint  to  those  who  have  lifted  the 
human  race  to  a  higher  plane  and  widened  its 
horizon. 

The  second  and  most  important  result  to  the 
city  of  Chicago  is  the  awakening  among  all  its  peo¬ 
ple  of  an  appreciation  of  artistic  effort  and  its 
value.  Chicago  has  heretofore  been  regarded, 
and  justly,  as  a  city  given  largely  to  the  mad  pur¬ 
suit  of  wealth,  and  to  materialistic  aims.  This 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  its  youth.  In  the 
evolution  of  a  new  city,  as  of  an  individual  life, 
material  wants  at  first  transcend  in  importance 
all  questions  of  religion  or  of  art.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth  has  in  all  times  been  the  precusor 
of  high  artistic  achievement.  It  is  but  recently 
that  Chicago  has  become  possessed  of  surplus 
wealth,  but  before  the  Fair  two  free  libraries,  the 
Newberry  and  the  Crerar,  had  been  founded  by 
public  spirited  citizens,  each  with  an  endowment 
of  more  than  $3,000,000.,  which,  with  the  Public 
Library  and  the  University  Library,  may  make 
Chicago  in  the  near  future  the  resort  and  home  of 
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students  of  every  department  of  knowledge.  Its 
new  University  has  been  organized  on  a  scale  of 
unexampled  breadth,  and  it  is  richly  endowed, 
partly  by  Chicago  citizens,  but  more  largely  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  has  intimated  that  his  mil¬ 
lions  already  given  are  but  a  foretaste  of  those 
yet  to  come.  The  Armour  Institute,  too,  with  its 
endowment  of  one  and  a  half  millions,  is  the  gift 
of  one  of  Chicago  ’s  most  widely  known  citizens,  as 
a  training  school  of  broad  compass  in  the  technical 
and  industrial  arts. 

As  a  direct  outcome  of  the  Fair,  is  now  added 
to  these  the  great  Museum,  which  will  doubtless 
bear  the  name  of  Marshall  Field.  This  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  the  recipient  of  most  valuable 
donations  from  many  exhibitors  at  the  Fair,  and 
it  was  made  possible  by  the  munificent  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  one  million  dollars  by  Mr.  Field,  Chicago ’s 
most  illustrious  merchant,  who  has  thus  recog¬ 
nized  his  obligations  to  Chicago,  the  marvellous 
growth  and  development  of  which  was  the  found¬ 
ation  of  his  fortune.  This  Museum,  while  not,  of 
course,  comparable  with  the  vast  museums  of  old¬ 
er  nations,  will  from  the  beginning  be  unexcelled 
in  its  exhibits  illustrating  American  anthropol¬ 
ogy.  Another  donation  of  $200,000.  by  Mr.  Potter 
Palmer  has  already  been  made,  under  the  impulse 
given  by  the  Fair,  for  a  Woman’s  Memorial  Build- 
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in g,  to  contain  a  museum  of  woman’s  work  of  all 
times  and  nations,  with  halls  for  meetings  to  en¬ 
courage  the  enlargement  of  woman’s  aims  and 
fields  of  labor. 

These  significant  facts  are  indications  that  the 
qualities  which  have  given  Chicago  place  and 
power  among  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  now 
that  the  fierce  first  struggle  for  existence  and 
wealth  is  past,  are  beginning  to  be  turned  to  some 
extent  into  other  paths.  This  work  was  done  in 
part  before  the  Fair  and  was  of  the  same  spirit 
that  produced  the  Fair.  But  since  the  Fair  will 
give  a  great  impulse  to  every  effort  at  artistic 
development,  the  instances  cited  of  the  liberality 
of  our  citizens  are  pertinent  as  showing  the  far 
greater  results  in  the  same  lines  which  may  be 
expected  hereafter. 

The  appreciation  of  the  use  and  value  of  beauty 
and  of  the  arts  which  make  gentle  and  embellish 
life,  has,  by  the  object  lesson  of  the  Fair,  been  far 
more  widely  diffused  among  our  people  than  ever 
before,  more  widely  than  would  have  been  possible 
for  a  generation  in  any  other  way.  Before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  for  months  have  been  stately 
domes,  the  noble  columns  and  harmonious  groups 
of  palaces,  forming  an  artistic  creation  of  rare 
perfection.  The  landscape  artist’s  work  has 
given  to  these  palaces  a  setting  suited  to  their 
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effectiveness.  The  results  of  this  must  he  a  vast 
improvement  in  our  domestic  and  public  architec¬ 
ture  ;  more  care  in  adapting  buildings  to  their  spe¬ 
cial  environment,  as  illustrated  by  the  Fair  in  the 
interdependence  of  landscape  and  architecture; 
and  an  elimination  of  the  grotesque,  which  has 
hitherto  characterized  our  struggles  against  mon¬ 
otony.  Our  people  have  been  educated  to  a 
higher  standard  by  the  dignified  and  symmetrical 
refinement  of  the  White  City. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  the  architectural 
excellences  of  the  Fair,  the  representations  of  the 
arts  and  industries  of  all  peoples  will  have  a  last¬ 
ing  and  permanent  effect  upon  the  public  in  soft¬ 
ening  the  crudeness  of  provincial  taste,  and  in 
vastly  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  can 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  artistic. 

And  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  so  admir¬ 
ably  organized  by  Doctor  Barrows,  was  shown,  as 
never  before,  to  audiences  from  all  the  world,  the 
substantial  unity  in  essentials  of  all  religions  and 
the  immeasurable  folly  of  theological  controver¬ 
sies  and  wars ;  and  there  was  witnessed  the  dawn¬ 
ing  of  that  day  of  universal  charity  and  toler¬ 
ance  in  matters  of  belief,  which  should  and  will 
ultimately  prevail,  inasmuch  as  are  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men. 


IV.  LINES  TO  LAKE  GENEVA 


LINES  TO  LAKE  GENEVA14 


Nestled  amid  thy  circling  bluffs, 

Thy  banks  all  clad  in  palest  green, 

In  May,  when  first  I  visit  thee, 

And  view  thy  waters 1  silvery  sheen, 

The  springtime’s  breath  is  in  the  air, 

The  trees  pulsate  with  newborn  life  - 
I  say,  some  other  months  are  fair, 

But  May  is  first  in  friendly  strife. 

The  grass  is  green  upon  the  hills, 

The  lawns  are  bright  with  daffodils ; 

All  things  new,  sweet,  and  fresh  are  here, 

And  May  is  queen  of  all  the  year. 

Time  runs  his  course  and  ushers  in 
The  ever- welcome  month  of  June; 

The  perfume  of  uncounted  flowers, 

The  melody  of  birds  in  tune 
The  richer  verdure  of  the  trees, 

The  balmy  air  by  day  and  night, 

14  Words  attributed  to  Nathaniel  K.  Fairbank.  Music  by  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Root.  Privately  printed  for  the  author  at  the  Lakeside 
Press  [1899]. 
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Combine  to  pleasure  every  sense, 

And  make  a  scene  of  pure  delight. 

I  say,  of  months  the  year  has  known, 
June  is  unrivaled  and  alone. 

I  leave  the  city’s  stifling  glare, 

When  fierce  July  its  advent  makes, 

And  seek  thy  shores,  forever  fair, 

Oh  smiling  Queen  of  all  the  lakes. 

The  summer’s  breath  is  tempered  here, 
The  languors  of  this  summer  sea 

Drive  every  grief  and  care  away, 

And  make  all  hours  from  trouble  free. 

I  say,  for  pure,  luxurious  rest, 

July,  of  all  the  months,  is  best. 

Soon  Autumn  mirrors  in  thy  breast, 
The  glories  of  October  hours, 

The  crimson  splendor  of  the  trees, 

The  golden  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

Fringed  gentian  and  the  goldenrod, 

In  the  bright  sunshine  fleck  the  sod. 

Each  month  to  thee  new  vesture  brings, 
October  bears  the  robes  of  kings; 

All  vestments  else,  severe  or  gay, 

Are  unto  these  as  night  to  day. 

The  year’s  drear  close  is  drawing  nigh, 
December  comes  with  stormy  sky ; 
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The  feathery  snow  falls  flake  by  flake 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
Pearl-bordered  are  the  tinkling  rills, 

And  ermine  clad  are  all  the  hills. 

No  other  month  has  seemed  to  me, 

Type  of  such  stainless  purity. 

Each  passing  month  has  lessons  taught, 
Each  has  its  pain  and  pleasure  brought, 
But  the  year's  ending  is  sublime- 
December  is  the  gem  of  Time. 

As  some  fair  maiden,  coy  and  sage, 

The  daughter  of  a  golden  age, 

The  radiant  queen  of  all  the  earth, 

Which  glories  that  it  gave  her  birth ; 

As,  smiling,  she  the  most  doth  shine ; 

As,  pensive,  is  still  more  divine- 
Whate’er  emotion  marks  her  brow, 

Or  thrills  her  happy,  loving  breast, 

Her  reign's  an  ever-present  now, 

And  every  hour  her  regal  best. 

So  Thou,  Lake  of  my  constant  love, 

To  praise  alone  my  tongue  can  move. 
Spring  brings  its  freshness  and  its  showers, 
Summer  its  wealth  of  leaves  and  flowers ; 
Autumn,  with  splendors  never  told, 

Decks  thee  in  crimson  and  in  gold; 
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And  winter  robes  thee  all  in  white, 

Adorns  with  pearls  and  crystals  bright  - 

Each  month  is  perfect  in  its  time, 

And  every  day  thy  golden  prime.15 

*  #  * 

When  Put  and  Call  and  Bull  and  Bear 
Furrow  the  brow  and  blanch  the  hair ; 

When  wheat  a  ten-cent  drop  had  had, 

And  lard  is  going  to  the  bad; 

When  “ Fairy”  soap  no  more  will  sell, 
And  Kirk  all  round  is  raising  hell ; 

Behind  I  leave  the  city’s  roar, 

And  seek  thy  sweet  and  tranquil  shore ; 

And,  floating  on  thy  silvery  breast, 

I  taste  the  joys  of  heavenly  rest, 

And  let,  if  you’ll  excuse  the  slang, 

The  Board  and  all  the  Boys  “go  hang.” 


is  Mr.  Fairbank  states  that  this  ode  was  written  at  his  Lake 
Geneva  home,  except  the  final  stanza,  which  was  produced  after 
his  return  to  Chicago,  thus  accounting  for  the  different  spirit 
which  pervades  the  closing  stanza. 
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I  FIRST  MET  Dr.  John  Fiske  in  1888.  He  had 
been  giving  a  course  of  lectures  in  St,  Louis, 
and  stopped  in  Chicago  for  a  day,  sending  me 
a  note  of  introduction  from  a  mutual  friend  in  St. 
Louis.  I  called  upon  him  at  the  Palmer  House, 
took  him  home  to  dinner,  and  thus  commenced  an 
acquaintance  and  a  friendship  which  was  only 
terminated  by  his  untimely  death.  For  ten  or 
eleven  years  after  this  visit  he  came  annually  to 
Chicago,  remaining  for  four  or  five  weeks  at  my 
house,  while  lecturing  here  and  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns.  He  never  seemed  to  take  a  trunk  when 
on  his  travels,  but  would  arrive  at  the  house  in  a 
cab  loaded  inside  and  outside  with  big  grip-sacks 
and  dress-suit  cases,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and 
mostly  full  of  music  books  and  books  of  reference 
to  use  at  his  leisure  hours  in  his  historical  work. 
When  not  lecturing  or  otherwise  engaged,  he  usu¬ 
ally  wrote  for  several  hours  each  day ;  and  many 
chapters  of  all  his  historical  works,  except  the 

16  An  address  delivered  at  the  Memorial  Service  at  All-Souls’ 
Church,  Chicago,  June  1,  1902.  Privately  printed  at  the  Lakeside 
Press. 
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first  and  the  last  volumes,  were  written  at  my 
house.  To  his  friends  he  was  most  lovable ;  was 
genial,  companionable,  childlike  in  simplicity,  and 
profoundly  wise.  To  his  friends  life  will  be  for¬ 
ever  shadowed  by  his  loss.  They  will  miss 

The  sound  of  a  voice 
Tender  and  sweet  and  low 
That  made  the  earth  rejoice 
A  year  ago. 

For  many  years  before  meeting  Dr.  Fiske,  I 
had  read  with  eager  interest  his  writings  in  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  then  new  philosophy  of  evolution,  the 
universal  reign  of  law.  Through  him,  as  was  the 
case  with  thousands  of  others,  I  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  studies  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer, 
Wallace,  and  the  other  great  leaders  of  modem 
thought,  among  whom  he  won  an  honored  place. 
When  I  met  him  he  had  just  published  his  first 
historical  book,  The  Critical  Period  of  American 
History .  I  had  known  him  only  as  an  evolution¬ 
ist,  and  said  to  him:  “In  your  last  book,  are  you 
not  getting  out  of  your  proper  field V’  “O,  no,” 
he  replied,  “I  am  just  getting  into  it.”  He  then 
proceeded  to  explain  that  several  years  before  he 
had  planned  to  write  a  history  of  the  several  sep¬ 
arate  English  colonies  in  America,  from  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  each  to  the  close  of  the  Eevo- 
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lutionary  War,  when  for  the  first  time  they  were 
organized  as  a  nation :  that  when  commencing  this 
work  he  had  at  the  same  time  become  interested 
in  the  new  philosophy,  and  soon  realized  that 
thenceforward  no  history  conld  be  written  except 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  evolutionist;  that  he 
had  read  what  had  been  published  on  the  subject, 
and  then  visited  England,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  Wallace,  and 
spent  a  year  going  over  with  them  the  scope  of  the 
new  science,  its  victories  achieved,  and  the  new 
worlds  it  must  conquer  in  the  fullness  of  time. 
Then  returning  home,  he  wrote,  published,  and 
lectured  for  several  years  as  to  the  new  science, 
and  thus  fitted  himself  for  a  writer  of  history, 
who  must  formulate  the  laws  by  which  nations 
develop;  must  show  how  national  characteristics 
are  formed,  partly  from  inheritance  and  partly 
from  the  influence  of  environment.  As  to  the 
American  colonies,  he  must  show  how  their  in¬ 
herited  tendencies,  in  a  new  land  without  tradi¬ 
tions  and  with  abundant  room  for  expansion,  had 
developed  a  distinct  nationality,  conserving  most 
that  was  good  in  their  ancestral  peoples,  to  whom 
their  indebtedness  was  vast,  but  better  adapted 
for  their  environment  than  aught  before. 

Dr.  Fiske  was  graduated  from  Harvard  when 
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twenty- one  years  of  age.  When  twenty-seven 
years  of  age  he  was  appointed  University  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Philosophy.  For  several  years  there¬ 
after  he  had  charge  of  the  monthly  review  of 
scientific  progress  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  was 
appointed  in  1870  Assistant  Librarian  at  Harvard, 
and  while  thus  engaged  wrote  an  article  on  the 
work  of  librarians,  which  is  now  the  guide  for  the 
best  trained  librarians  in  their  duties.  To  1874, 
when  thirty-four  years  of  age,  he  wrote  and  lec¬ 
tured  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  on  the 
new  philosophy,  and  the  work  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
its  greatest  expositor  ;  and  in  1874  he  published 
his  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  substance  of  his  various  lectures,  which 
was  widely  read,  and  which  is  as  yet  the  most 
lucid  and  popular  exposition  of  the  theories  of 
evolution. 

To  the  time  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age  he 
gave  his  time  and  efforts  largely  to  the  exposition 
of  the  new  philosophy,  and  to  the  study  of  the 
method  of  the  amalgamation  of  its  principles  with 
historical  work,  after  which  he  felt  himself  able 
to  commence,  what  had  been  the  hope  of  his  life, 
the  writing  of  American  history  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  an  evolutionist.  His  two  volumes  on  the 
discovery  of  America,  a  magnificent  prose  epic, 
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than  which  there  are  few  greater  narratives  in 
our  language,  and  the  two  volumes  of  the  History 
of  the  Revolutionary  Wary  marked  the  limits  of 
the  field  he  had  sought  to  cover.  Within  this 
period  he  aimed  to  write  the  history  of  each  of 
the  colonies.  At  the  time  of  his  death  this  plan 
was  completed,  except  the  last  work  of  the  series, 
New  England  and  New  France ;  and  when  I  saw 
him  in  April,  1901,  he  told  me  that  two  months  ’ 
work  would  complete  these  volumes.  This  last 
work  of  his  original  plan  did  not  receive  his  finish¬ 
ing  touches,  but  was  sufficiently  far  along  so  that 
it  will  be  published  during  the  coming  year.  Af¬ 
ter  completing  this  book  he  planned  to  spend  a  few 
months  in  England,  where  he  wished  to  have  a  last 
visit  with  Herbert  Spencer;  on  his  return  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  a  new  history  of  the  nation  from 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  election 
of  McKinley.  He  told  me  something  of  his  plan 
for  this  work  -  a  plan  so  broad,  so  philosophical, 
and  in  certain  lines  so  new,  as  to  indicate  that  his 
death  before  the  doing  of  it  was  a  national  calam¬ 
ity. 

The  stories  of  the  precocious  boyhood  of  Fiske 
rival  those  told  of  Macaulay  or  John  Stuart  Mill. 
At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  reading  Csesar’s 
Commentaries ;  at  nine  he  had  read  all  the  great 
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English  authors;  at  thirteen  all  the  principal 
Latin  ones ;  before  entering  Harvard  at  seventeen 
he  had  mastered  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  the 
Romance  languages,  was  familiar  with  the  best 
literature  of  these  several  tongues,  and  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit.  He 
had  a  marvellous  facility  in  acquiring  languages, 
and  during  his  college  course  he  mastered  half  a 
dozen  more  of  the  modern  tongues ;  was  a  brilliant 
scholar  in  the  requirements  of  the  college  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  had  read  widely  in  science,  philosophy, 
and  history.  His  memory  was  equally  phenom¬ 
enal;  he  never  seemed  to  forget  anything  he  had 
ever  heard  or  read,  and  all  this  vast  accumulation 
of  facts  and  fancies  seemed  to  be  arranged  and 
classified  and  subject  to  instantaneous  call.  One 
evening  at  my  house  something  was  said  about 
Sam  Weller,  and  the  conversation  drifted  to  the 
Pickwick  Papers .  Mr.  Fiske  began  to  repeat, 
verbatim,  long  extracts  therefrom.  He  gave  the 
whole  of  the  trial  of  Bardell  vs.  Pickwick -the 
examination  of  Sam  Weller  and  of  Mr.  Winkle; 
the  speech  of  Sergeant  Buzfuz.  Then  Ben  Allen 
and  Bob  Sawyer,  Miss  Sally  Brass,  Dick  Swiveller 
and  the  Marchioness,  and  others  of  the  characters 
in  the  Dickens  stories  were  brought  in,  and  Dr. 
Fiske  would  repeat  pages  and  pages  relative  to 
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these  fascinating  people.  He  said  that  he  was 
delighted  with  these  stories  as  they  were  first 
printed,  and  did  not  recall  ever  reading  them  since, 
but  he  repeated,  verbatim,  passages  pages  long 
which  he  had  read  thirty  or  forty  years  before. 

Mr.  Fiske  had  the  faculty  of  rapid  reading 
ascribed  to  Macaulay;  he  seemed  to  absorb  a  full 
page  at  a  glance  as  an  ordinary  reader  would  a 
line.  I  recollect  an  instance  in  point.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Doctor  David  Swing  I  had  supervised 
the  publication  of  two  volumes  of  his  unpublished 
essays.  Doctor  Fiske  and  Swing  were  warm 
friends,  and  many  were  the  delightful  Sunday 
afternoons  they  had  passed  together  at  my  house. 
One  day  after  dinner,  Fiske  asked  for  the  two 
volumes  and  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf  in  each 
until  he  had  gone  through  the  two  volumes  -  four 
hundred  pages  in  an  hour.  He  spoke  of  how  he, 
had  enjoyed  the  reading,  and  how  the  various 
papers  reflected  the  broad  scholarship  and  sound 
philosophy  of  the  great  teacher.  But  a  short  time 
before  I  had  read  the  contents  of  the  volumes 
three  times  with  great  care,  once  in  manuscript, 
and  twice  in  revising  the  proof-sheets.  It  did 
not  seem  to  me  possible  that  he  could  know  much 
about  the  essays,  and  I  began  to  ask  questions, 
with  the  result  that  I  saw  that  not  a  point  in  the 
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two  volumes  had  escaped  him;  he  was  actually 
more  familiar  than  I  with  every  subject  discussed 
in  the  books. 

With  all  his  vast  accumulation  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  knowledge,  he  had  the  faculty  of 
clear  statement,  to  which  clear  thinking  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite.  Darwin,  after  reading  the  Cosmic 
Philosophy ,  wrote  to  Doctor  Fiske:  “I  never  in 
my  life  read  so  lucid  an  expositor  -  and  therefore 
thinker -as  you  are;”  and  Herbert  Spencer  said 
substantially  the  same  thing.  It  was  this  gift  of 
a  brilliant  mind,  formulating  its  thoughts  in 
transparent  language  of  absolute  precision,  which 
especially  fitted  him  for  making  understood  by  a 
wide  general  public  the  facts  and  formulas  of 
evolution,  which  before  that  time  has  been  scarce¬ 
ly  understood  outside  the  ranks  of  specialists. 

The  first  publication  of  Dr.  Fiske’s,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  was  an  article  in  the 
National  Quarterly  Review ,  published  when  he 
was  nineteen  years  old,  and  in  his  sophomore 
year  at  Harvard,  entitled  “Fallacies  in  Buckle’s 
History  of  Civilization. 9  9  The  article  is  a  marvel 
of  learning,  clearness  of  statement,  and  eloquence 
for  a  man  of  any  age.  He  does  full  justice  to  the 
work  which  was  an  epoch-making  treatise.  He 
says  of  it  that  in  breadth  of  views,  in  the  candor 
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with  which  they  are  stated,  in  wealth  of  erudition, 
and  the  honesty  with  which  he  applies  his  facts,  in 
the  love  of  liberty  which  pervades  his  work,  and 
the  eloquence  which  invests  all  parts  with  an  un¬ 
dying  charm,  he  has  few  equals  in  any  age.  In 
Fiske ’s  review  he  takes  up  and  discusses  the  four 
great  laws  which  Buckle,  in  his  three  volumes, 
lays  down  as  the  basis  for  his  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Of  these  laws  he  says  the  first  is,  that  social 
changes  conform  to  fixed  law.  This  is  true,  but 
not  new.  Many  writers  have  given  vague  glimpses 
of  its  coming.  Voltaire  almost  formulated  it,  and 
Auguste  Comte  established  it  by  absolute  proof. 

The  second  law  defined  the  relative  value  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  morality  in  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Fiske  shows  as  to  this,  that  as  formulated 
by  Buckle,  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  first  law;  is 
contradictory  in  its  different  parts,  and  is 
throughout  confused  and  vague,  showing  that 
Buckle  had  not  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  sought  to 
prove. 

The  third  law  was,  that  permanent  scepticism 
was  the  greatest  of  factors  in  progress.  This 
is  partly  true  and  partly  untrue.  When  scepti¬ 
cism  means  a  condition  of  doubt  until  proof  be 
established  of  the  truth  of  a  theory  it  is  true,  but 
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when  proof  is  made,  doubt  is  a  drawback,  and  the 
law  is  untrue. 

The  fourth  law  defined  the  difference  in  results 
between  the  deductive  and  inductive  methods  of 
reasoning,  and  was  illustrated  with  marvellous 
skill  from  the  histories  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Spain.  The  reviewer  pointed  out  certain  errors, 
but  as  a  whole  said  that  the  discussion  showed  a 
depth  of  thought  and  an  extent  in  learning  unsur¬ 
passed  in  historic  literature.  Fiske’s  review  as 
the  work  of  a  boy  of  nineteen  seems  to  me  un¬ 
paralleled  in  learning,  clearness  of  statement,  and 
maturity  of  judgment  -  a  worthy  review  of  a  great 
work. 

For  several  years  after  his  graduation  Doctor 
Fiske  published  much  of  his  work  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  outside  his  Cosmic  Philosophy  and  pure¬ 
ly  scientific  papers.  His  first  publication  in  this 
periodical  was  a  review  of  Edward  L.  Youmans’s 
class-book  of  chemistry.  He  was  then  twenty-two 
years  old  and  a  student  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  The  article  is  most  remarkable  for  so 
young  a  man.  It  embodies  the  most  important 
qualities  of  his  maturer  years.  Its  style  is  at 
once  striking  and  simple  ;  it  shows  vast  reading 
in  all  fields  of  research,  and  surveys  the  subject 
from  a  lofty  and  comprehensive  standpoint.  It 
is  almost  unstinted  in  its  praise  of  the  volume, 
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but  indignant  at  one  point,  in  which  he  claims 
Doctor  Youmans  is  unscientific;  his  use  of  the 
ever  vague  and  unsatisfactory  term  ether.  The 
book  of  Youmans  was  when  issued  the  most  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  modern  science  of  anything  before  then 
published.  It  banished  the  words  caloric,  phlogis¬ 
ton,  or  fire  as  elements  -  forms  of  matter -and 
placed  them  instead  with  sound  and  light  as  modes 
of  motion.  It  illustrated  the  motion  of  all  forms 
of  matter  in  its  ultimate  atoms  as  its  normal  state, 
and  argued  that  the  balance  determined  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  matter,  and  that  what  could  not  be  weighed 
was  not  matter.  Fiske ’s  wide  reading  and  study 
is  illustrated  when  in  referring  to  this  point  he 
quotes  in  its  support  from  Goethe’s  mystic  poem 
of  “Faust.”  He  says:  “The  wondrous  phenomena 
of  light,  heat,  and  electricity  are  now  seen  to  be 
due  to  the  rythmetrical  vibration  of  atoms.  There 
is  thus  no  such  thing  as  rest;  from  the  planet  to 
the  ultimate  particle  all  things  are  endlessly  mov¬ 
ing,  and  the  mystic  song  of  the  Earth  Spirit  in 
“Faust”  is  recognized  as  the  sublimest  truth  of 
science.  The  spirit  says : 

“In  the  current  of  life,  in  the  tempest  of  motion, 

In  the  fervour  of  act  -  in  the  fire  -  in  the  storm, 
Hither  and  thither, 

Over  and  under, 

Wend  I  and  wander. 
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Birth  and  the  grave 
Limitless  ocean, 

Where  the  restless  wave 
Undulates  ever, 

Under  and  over 
Their  ceaseless  strife, 

Heaving  and  weaving 
The  changes  of  life, 

At  the  whirring  loom  of  Time  unawed 
I  work  the  living  mantle  of  God.” 

(Translated  by  J.  Auster). 

John  Fiske  was  married  when  twenty-two  years 
of  age  to  Miss  Abby  Brooks,  of  Petersham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  marriage  was  a  happy  one.  His 
home  life  was  always  most  satisfying  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  Her  brother,  James  Brooks,  a  business  man 
of  Boston,  had  a  beautiful  home  in  Petersham 
which  had  been  in  the  family  for  some  generations. 
Doctor  Fiske  and  his  family  were  from  the  time 
of  his  marriage  frequent  visitors  to  this  family 
home.  I  once,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  James 
Brooks,  accompanied  Professor  and  Mrs.  Fiske 
to  spend  Sunday  at  this  home.  While  there,  driv¬ 
ing  with  Doctor  Fiske,  he  became  in  a  reminiscent 
mood,  and  asked  if  he  had  ever  told  me  the  story 
of  his  marriage,  which  he  then  proceeded  to  do. 
He  said  that  just  after  his  graduation  and  while 
a  student  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  was  one 
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evening  a  guest  at  a  reception  in  Cambridge 
where  he  met  Miss  Abby  Brooks.  He  was  greatly 
attracted,  and  had  as  many  chats  with  her  during 
the  evening  as  circumstances  allowed,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  room  that  night  told  his  chum  that 
he  had  seen  the  woman  whom  he  intended  to 
marry.  He  noted,  however,  that  sundry  other 
young  men  beside  himself  had  seemed  attracted 
by  Miss  Brooks ;  and  finding  that  she  had  returned 
to  Petersham,  decided  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
follow  up  his  acquaintance  lest  she  forget.  He 
accordingly,  not  having  any  ready  money  in  hand, 
borrowed  five  dollars  from  the  woman  with  whom 
he  boarded,  and  started  for  Petersham.  On 
reaching  there  he  again  realized  the  importance 
of  time  in  his  campaign,  as  he  found  other  young 
men  of  that  neighborhood  who  were  fully  aware 
of  the  attractiveness  of  Miss  Abby.  At  the  end 
of  two  days  he  realized  that  the  treasury  was  sub¬ 
stantially  empty,  and  feeling  it  unsafe  to  leave 
the  campaign,  but  begun,  he  wrote  to  his  landlady 
for  an  additional  loan  of  ten  dollars,  which  she 
kindly  forwarded  him.  He  plied  his  suit  with 
great  diligence  until  the  ten  dollars  was  nearly 
exhausted.  By  this  time  he  had  learned  that  Miss 
Abby  would,  within  a  very  short  time,  start  for  a 
visit  to  friends  in  Ohio  and  Chicago,  to  be  absent 
for  nearly  a  year.  Matters  had  progressed  so 
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well  that  he  was  enabled  to  arrange  for  a  corre¬ 
spondence  during  her  absence.  He  then  settled 
his  hotel  bill  and  secured  a  ticket  for  as  far  toward 
Boston  as  his  money  would  buy,  and  walked  the 
last  sixty  miles  without  anything  to  eat  but  some 
apples  which  he  lifted  from  orchards  whose  own¬ 
ers  kept  no  dog.  He  said  that  he  could  not  re¬ 
member  whether  in  this  sixty-mile  tramp  his  feet 
touched  the  ground  or  not.  During  the  year  a 
lively  correspondence  was  kept  up,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  never  written  anything  on  the  subject 
of  evolution  or  philosophy  on  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pended  greater  care  than  on  these  letters.  He 
said  that  during  this  correspondence  and  later 
he  had  discussed  somewhat  with  his  hoped-for- 
fiancee  the  teachings  of  the  new  philosophy. 
When  its  theories  were  at  first  promulgated,  its 
votaries  were  often  assailed  as  enemies  of  re¬ 
ligion,  as  agnostics  or  atheists;  and  Fiske,  not 
knowing  whether  Miss  Brooks  had  heard  such 
statements  regarding  him,  decided  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  define  to  her  his  position,  that  she  might 
not  be  shocked  on  learning  it  later.  He  there¬ 
upon  wrote  her  fully,  and  was  delighted,  on  getting 
her  reply,  to  find  that  she  was  not  only  in  full 
accord  with  him  as  far  as  he  had  gone,  but  was  in 
some  points  still  farther  advanced;  that  her  let- 
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ter,  as  he  said,  swept  some  cobwebs  out  of  certain 
neglected  and  dusty  corners  of  his  own  brain. 
Shortly  after  her  return  he  was  able  to  arrange 
with  her  to  accept  the  position  of  the  light  of  his 
life. 

During  Doctor  Fiske’s  summers  at  Petersham 
he  was  visited  by  many  famous,  and  interesting 
people  who  have  in  many  ways  recorded  their 
delights  at  his  good  comradeship.  Huxley,  on  one 
of  his  visits  to  America,  spent,  with  his  wife,  a 
week  at  Petersham  -  a  week  full  of  conversation, 
witty,  frolicsome,  and  wise,  with  drives  to  points 
whence  could  be  viewed  Monadnock  and  Wachu- 
sett,  with  picnics  and  camping-outs  in  the  pine 
forests.  Huxley  wrote  Fiske  from  England  that 
nowhere  in  America  had  he  felt  so  thoroughly  at 
home  and  in  sympathy  with  his  surroundings  as 
at  Petersham -a  week  made  up  wholly  of  red- 
letter  days. 

There  is  but  little  room  for  pure  originality  in 
the  work  of  an  historian.  The  most  of  the  facts 
and  incidents,  the  personality  of  the  leading  char¬ 
acters,  the  dates  of  the  principal  events,  are  com¬ 
mon  property.  But  from  Doctor  Fiske’s  stand¬ 
point  bare  facts  or  a  vast  aggregation  of  isolated 
facts  were  almost  worthless  in  themselves;  their 
value  was  developed,  when  in  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
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ter  these  facts  were  classified  -  their  relation  to 
each  other  shown;  and  when  by  the  grouping  in 
proper  sequence  of  these  isolated  facts  would  be 
built  up  a  systematic  whole,  illustrating  some 
great  epoch  in  a  nation’s  life.  To  many  writers 
of  history  all  facts  are  of  equal  value.  From 
Doctor  Fiske’s  broad  horizon  little  incidents, 
which  other  writers  magnify,  disappear,  but  facts 
of  real  moment,  even  almost  insignificant  at  first 
view,  are  clothed  with  new  value  as  parts  of  some 
movement,  some  development  greater  than  them¬ 
selves.  He  grasped  facts  in  their  relations.  His 
usefulness  as  an  historian  was  primarily  in  his 
power  to  present  to  the  average  man  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  continuity  and  necessary  sequence  of 
the  events  in  the  national  life;  of  the  significance 
of  the  crises  which  attended  various  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment,  and  that  when  viewed  from  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  broad  and  lofty  standpoint,  each  crisis  was  in¬ 
evitable,  had  its  use,  and  taught  its  lesson.  For 
a  mastery  of  his  subject  without  dullness,  for 
lucidity,  charm,  and  enthusiasm  in  his  grouping 
of  events  and  bringing  them  in  true  relation  before 
his  readers,  we  have  never  known  his  equal.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  of  his  work  in  abstruse  phil¬ 
osophical  or  historical  subjects,  which  he  has 
made  luminous  and  transparent  by  his  intellect¬ 
ual  clarity. 
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In  his  work  as  a  writer  on  evolution,  he  was 
in  great  part  simply  an  expositor- a  teacher  of 
what  had  been  put  in  form  by  Spencer,  Huxley, 
Darwin,  and  Wallace;  but  his  own  contribution  to 
the  new  philosophy  was  important,  and  was  re¬ 
peatedly  recognized  as  of  great  value  by  his  mas¬ 
ters.  This  contribution  was  the  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  race  borne  by  the  length¬ 
ened  period  of  infancy  in  the  human  child.  There 
came  a  time  in  the  evolution  of  man  from  a  lower 
type  of  animal  life  when  his  intellect  had  placed 
him  in  advance  of  all  other  types,  and  where  cun¬ 
ning  and  the  ability  to  use  rude  weapons  became 
of  more  value  than  simple  physical  strength.  He 
was,  for  example,  far  less  powerful  than  the  go¬ 
rilla -his  possible  ancestor.  The  human  child 
became  much  weaker  and  more  helpless  at  birth 
than  the  offspring  of  any  members  of  the  purely 
animal  kingdom.  In  the  case  of  animals,  while 
the  maternal  instinct  is  necessarily  developed  to 
some  extent,  the  paternal  instinct  is  as  a  rule  not 
developed  at  all.  Yet  where  the  newly  bom  off¬ 
spring  within  a  few  days  is  in  a  large  measure 
able  to  care  for  itself,  this  instinct  is  but  rudimen¬ 
tary  as  compared  with  the  human  race,  where 
great  care  and  kindness  for  a  long  period  are 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  species. 
This  care  for  the  first  time  calls  for  the  aid  of  both 
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parents,  the  mother  no  less  than  the  child  must  be 
cared  for,  and  thus  for  a  long  period  the  parents 
and  the  new-born  child  are  necessary  to  each  other, 
and  thus  gradually  the  segregation  leading  to  the 
family  was  evolved -the  lifelong  relations  of  fath¬ 
er  and  mother,  of  husband  and  wife;  and  with  this 
came  love,  the  human  faculty  which  is  divine,  and 
which  is  the  corner-stone  and  indispensable  ele¬ 
ment  in  even  the  rudest  form  of  civilization.  This 
theory -the  contribution  of  Doctor  Fiske  to  the 
new  philosophy- is  of  great  value,  as  it  is  almost 
the  only  humanizing  element  in  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  Elsewhere  the  doctrine  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  con¬ 
stant  and  merciless ;  in  all  forms  of  lower  life,  the 
tooth  and  claw -pure  physical  prowess -are  the 
mighty  factors  through  all  the  ages.  Everywhere 
the  strong  devour  the  weak.  The  pages  of  this 
history  are  written  in  blood.  Without  this  pro¬ 
longation  of  infancy,  the  man  might  have  become 
formidable  among  the  animals  through  sheer  force 
of  sharp-wittedness.  But  without  this  mighty 
factor  he  might  never  have  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  self-sacrifice  or  altruis- 
ic  devotion.  The  phenomena  of  social  life  would 
have  been  omitted  from  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  with  them  the  phenomena  of  ethics,  of  relig¬ 
ion,  and  of  human  love. 
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.Upon  the  first  publication  of  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution,  showing  the  vast  age  of  the  world  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  methods  of  change  through  uncounted 
ages  to  its  present  state,  it  created  great  disturb¬ 
ance  among  the  theologians  of  all  schools,  who  de¬ 
nounced  the  new  doctrines  as  blasphemous  and 
calculated  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief.  Vast  numbers  of  people  felt  that 
if  the  world  was  really  more  than  six  thousand 
years  old,  and  had  been  uncounted  millions  of 
years  in  its  building  instead  of  six  days,  if  the  old 
beliefs  upon  these  points  must  pass  away,  all  the 
other  teachings  of  the  Bible  must  go  also,  and 
they  felt  the  slipping  away  of  all  belief  in  spiritual 
things.  For  a  long  time  this  large  class  of  people 
could  not  realize  that  there  could  be  but  one  truth  - 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  there  should  be  a 
conflict  between  scientific  and  religious  truths,  and 
that  with  fuller  intelligence  this  seeming  conflict 
would  be  exchanged  for  an  enduring  and  mutually 
beneficial  alliance. 

To  bring  about  this  alliance  no  writer  has  done 
more  than  Doctor  Fiske.  He  was  essentially  a 
man  of  a  most  reverent  nature  and  imagination. 
His  writings  in  the  interpretation  of  the  new  phil¬ 
osophy  took  on  with  passing  years  a  note  of  high¬ 
er  spirituality.  His  three  small  volumes  The  De¬ 
scent  of  Man ,  The  Idea  of  God ,  and  Through  No- 
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ture  to  God ,  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  no 
stronger  argument  has  ever  been  made  upon  the 
greatest  of  all  questions -the  question  of  a  life 
beyond  life -than  is  set  forth  in  these  small  vol¬ 
umes.  The  human  soul  is  the  highest  creative 
effort  of  the  Supreme  Power  which  governs  all 
worlds;  and  as  chemistry  has  demonstrated  that 
no  form  of  matter  ever  perishes,  but  may  under¬ 
go  great  changes,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
result  of  the  sublimest  of  all  creative  efforts  is  the 
only  thing  which  does  perish?  This  statement 
from  analogy  is  ingenious,  but  not  conclusive. 
Doctor  Fiske  concedes  that  we  have  absolutely  no 
evidence  of  a  future  life.  No  soul  has  ever  re¬ 
turned  across  the  border  with  tidings  of  a  para¬ 
dise.  But  a  presumption  is  raised  from  the  fact 
that  every  nation,  even  the  lowest  tribes,  has  a 
belief  in  a  future  state,  and  the  universality  of 
this  belief,  which  seems  inborn,  cannot  be  disre¬ 
garded.  Again  Doctor  Fiske  argues  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  ever  to  have  any  evidence  of  a  life 
apart  from  some  form  of  matter,  and  that  we 
should  not  look  for  or  expect  such  evidence ;  that 
the  fact  that  no  such  proof  was  forthcoming  does 
not  at  all  militate  against  the  existence  of  a  future 
life.  All  our  experiences  are  in  connection  with 
material  things,  and  the  human  mind  cannot  ap- 
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prehend  anything  outside  the  range  of  possible 
experiences.  If  the  soul  survives  the  body,  then, 
and  then  alone,  can  it  recognize  spiritual  things. 

There  was  much  genial  banter  in  this  field  be¬ 
tween  Doctor  Fiske  and  his  long-time  friend  Hux¬ 
ley.  Huxley  was  known  and  called  himself  an 
agnostic.  His  belief,  as  stated  by  himself  in  a 
few  words,  was  that  it  is  practically  beyond  the 
power  of  science  to  adduce  any  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  soul’s  survival  of  the  body,  since  the 
whole  question  lies  outside  the  bound  of  our  ter¬ 
restrial  experiences.  Despite  this,  Fiske  used  to 
quote  with  delight  and  full  approval  the  words  of 
Mr.  MacMillan  about  his  friend,  ‘ 4  That  there  was 
so  much  real  Christianity  in  Huxley  that  if  it  were 
parceled  out  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles,  there  would  be  enough  to  save  the  souls 
of  all,  with  plenty  to  spare  for  the  adjoining  peo¬ 
ples.’  ’  He  also  used  to  quote  with  emphatic  in¬ 
dorsement  Huxley’s  saying  that  whatever  mis¬ 
takes  he  had  made,  he  had  never  bent  the  knee  to 
those  unutterable  humbugs,  Benjamin  Disraeli 
and  Louis  Napoleon.  It  seemed  to  me,  however, 
that  Doctor  Fiske  had  a  sort  of  sneaking  bohemian 
admiration  for  the  two  men  who  had  fooled  so 
many  people  for  so  long  a  time.  Fiske  used  to 
tell  of  Huxley’s  first  visit  to  his  home,  which  oc- 
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curred  at  once  after  his  landing  in  America.  He 
had  heard  from  his  American  friends  of  various 
eatable  luxuries  not  to  be  found  among  the  effete 
peoples  of  the  Old  World,  and  was  evidently 
watching  for  their  appearance.  At  dinner  a  plate 
of  what  our  housewives  call  hot  raised  biscuits 
was  passed.  Huxley  took  one,  looked  it  over  care¬ 
fully,  and  then  asked,  “Is  this  a  buckwheat  cake?” 
Mr.  Fiske ’s  comment  on  this  being  that  even  a 
great  mind  was  helpless  before  a  proposition  in¬ 
volving  two  unknown  quantities. 

Doctor  Fiske ’s  optimism  in  spiritual  things  and 
his  cheerful  serenity  in  the  presence  of  these  sub- 
limest  of  problems,  which  he  had  stated  with  great 
and  penetrating  power,  have  been  of  vast  benefit 
to  his.  age.  Many  clergymen,  as  well  as  hosts  of 
his  great  audience,  have  borne  testimony  to  his 
saving  their  belief  in  spiritual  things,  when  all 
the  supposed  foundations  seemed  to  be  slipping 
away.  He  had  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  soul. 

Doctor  Fiske,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  un¬ 
questionably  our  first  man  of  letters.  Outside 
his  work  in  his  two  special  lines,  he  wrote  numer¬ 
ous  articles  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  largely  up¬ 
on  current  events,  all  of  which  showed  wide  intel¬ 
ligence  and  research.  A  recent  article,  entitled 
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“  Forty  Years  of  the  Shake  speare-Bacon  Folly,” 
was  a  delightful  demolition  of  that  most  idiotic 
fallacy.  For  Dr.  Fiske  to  attacH  such  a  collection 
of  nothingness  is  something  like  taking  a  modern 
fifteen-inch  gun  with  which  to  cannonade  a  grass¬ 
hopper;  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  not  a 
solitary  human  being  entitled  to  be  considered  a 
Shakespearian  scholar  has  ever  attached  a  feath¬ 
er’s  weight  to  the  Baconian  nonsense,  sundry  peo¬ 
ple-poseurs-like  to  make  themselves  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  claims  of  seeing  that  which  cannot  be  seen. 

In  summing  up  the  literary  work  of  Doctor 
Fiske,  we  may  say  that  in  his  exposition  of  evolu¬ 
tion  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  popularize 
the  new  philosophy,  the  working-out  of  which  sys¬ 
tem,  more  than  perhaps  aught  else,  will  make  his 
century  illustrious,  and  that  his  own  contribution 
did  more  to  humanize  it  and  show  its  gentler  and 
kindlier  aspects  than  the  work  of  any  other  writer. 

That  in  history  he  had  the  grasp  of  thought  and 
grace  of  manner  of  Parkman,  and  saw  a  broader 
horizon  and  possessed  a  philosophic  and  wider 
range  of  essential  knowledge  than  even  that  gifted 
writer;  that  he  pictured  in  style  of  noblest  prose 
the  struggle  and  development  of  the  nation  before 
the  people  in  a  far  clearer  light  than  had  been 
done  by  others;  and  that  this  cheerful  optimist 
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left  every  reader  prouder  of  his  country  and  its 
people,  and  more  hopeful  of  the  future  than  ever 
before.  His  exposition  of  history  and  of  human 
life  was  cheerful  and  luminous*  in  its  perpetual 
serenity. 

Outside  his  marvelous  ability  and  rare  scholar¬ 
ship,  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  the  personality 
of  the  man  was  the  greatest  factor  of  all.  He 
was  a  man  of  abounding  vitality  and  exhaustless 
good  will  toward  all  of  his  fellows  and  the  whole 
of  life.  He  partook  with  zest  of  all  the  good  things 
of  this  world  -  poetry,  music,  the  drama,  and  the 
society  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  a  perpetual 
delight.  He  was  a  master  of  the  technique  of 
music,  a  good  pianist,  and  an  interesting  and  ap¬ 
preciative  singer.  In  his  later  years  his  corpu¬ 
lence  had  somewhat  affected  his  voice,  and  I  recol¬ 
lect  that  at  a  reception  at  my  house  when  he  had 
sung  the  “Two  Grenadiers, ’ ’  “ Sylvia,’ ’  and  other 
favorites,  our  old-time  comrade,  James  S.  Norton, 
said  to  me  as  he  was  leaving  the  room :  “I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  the  music.  Fiske  sings*  like  a 
philosopher !  ’ 9 

Howells  says  of  him:  “One  of  the  kindest 
hearts  in  the  world  looked  out  of  his  spectacled 
eyes.  At  Cambridge  his  social  and  intellectual 
environment  was  as  congenial  as  a  man  of  his  tern- 
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perament  could  have,  and  he  felt  to  the  uttermost 
the  inexpressible  comfort  of  it.”  He  was  a  uni¬ 
versal  favorite  among  his  neighbors,  who  relate 
various  quaint  stories  showing  his  childlike  sim¬ 
plicity,  with  its  touch  of  the  atmosphere  of  Bo¬ 
hemia.  Mrs.  Fiske  had  a  brother,  James  Brooks, 
a  prosperous,  business  man  of  Boston,  a  bachelor, 
and  very  fond  of  Mrs,  Fiske  and  the  family,  whom 
he  would  occasionally  visit  for  a  few  days.  As  the 
story  is  told,  one  morning  as  Fiske  was  walking 
from  his  house  to  the  Harvard  Library  he  met  a 
friend  who  said,  presently:  4 ‘Why,  Fiske,  you 
looked  bunged  up.  You  don’t  look  as  if  you  had 
slept  at  all  last  night.”  Replied  Fiske:  “I  did  not 
sleep  well  at  all.  Jim  Brooks  kept  me  awake  more 
than  three  hours,  walking  up  and  down  with  the 
baby!”  Fiske ’s  baby,  of  course! 

Another  of  the  neighborhood  stories  was  when 
Mrs.  Fiske  found,  to  her  horror,  that  the  children 
had  learned  the  use  of  various  profane  words 
while  playing  in  the  streets.  Said  Mrs.  Fiske: 
“John,  it’s  perfectly  dreadful  how  our  children 
are  learning  to  swear.  Yesterday  Maud  said  to 
me,  ‘Mamma,  I  think  Cousin  Mary  is  a  fool  and 
Cousin  Kate  a  damned  fool ! 7  ”  “  W ell,  ’  ’  said  the 
Professor,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  “don’t 
you  think,  Abby,  that  the  child  made  a  very  ac- 
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curate  distinction  as  to  the  relative  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  two  girls  !” 

Doctor  Fiske  lectured  at  the  State  University 
of  Missouri  for  many  years.  The  president  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Doctor  Fiske,  and  one  day, 
when  talking  with  a  student,  said  to  him:  “1 
suppose  of  course  you  are  attending  the  lectures 
of  Professor  Fiske.”  “No,”  said  the  boy,  “I 
don’t  think  much  of  Fiske.”  Said  the  president: 
“You  ought  not  to  miss  one  of  his  lectures.  It 
is  the  opportunity  of  your  life.”  Said  the  boy: 
“I  don’t  admire  Fiske.  I  think  his  writings  are 
superficial.  ”  “  What,  ’  ’  said  the  president, 4  4  J ohn 
Fiske  superficial !  You  might  as  well  say  that  he 
was  emaciated!” 

Doctor  Fiske ’s  robust  figure  encompassed  a 
magnetic  and  jovial  soul.  His  life  was  one  of 
industrious  and  noble  contentment.  Each  passing 
hour  brought  to  him  its  delights.  It  might  be 
said  of  him  as  was  said  of  Darwin,  that  he  was 
one  whom  the  gods,  for  love  of  him,  had  endowed 
with  perpetual  youth,  so  that  his  death  could  never 
seem  other  than  premature.  His  sudden  death 
had  in  it  an  element  of  tragedy. 

He  had  a  pleasant  home  in  Cambridge,  which 
had  been  built  for  him  by  Mr.  Stoughton,  his 
mother’s  second  husband.  His  mother,  again  a 
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widow,  lived  in  a  large  and  beautiful  home,  built 
by  Richardson,  the  great  architect,  and  one  of  his 
most  successful  houses.  Fiske ’s  house  was  roomy 
and  comfortable  in  all  ways  except  in  its  library 
accommodations.  He  had  a  library  of  some  ten 
thousand  volumes,  selected  with  reference  to  his 
literary  work,  which  had  greatly  outgrown  the 
room  provided  for  it.  The  ceilings  were  high, 
the  bookcases  reached  to  the  ceilings,  and  the 
shelves  usually  had  a  double  row  of  books,  one 
behind  the  other,  making  them  inconvenient  of 
access.  For  years  he  had  been  planning  to  build 
an  addition  to  the  library  room,  but  could  not 
study  out  a  plan  to  add  it  to  the  house  without 
spoiling  the  symmetry  of  the  building.  Some¬ 
thing  over  a  year  ago  Mrs.  Stoughton  proposed 
that  Mr.  Fiske  should  give  up  his  house,  and  with 
his  family  come  to  live  in  her  house,  which  had 
abundant  room  for  all,  and  the  plan  was  decided. 
Some  changes  were  to  be  made  in  the  house, 
among  others  Fiske  was  to  have  his  ideal  room 
for  his  library.  In  April,  1901,  I  spent  an  after¬ 
noon  with  Doctor  Fiske,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
he  proposed  was  a  walk  to  his  mother’s  house  to 
see  his  new  workroom.  We  visited  it.  The  car¬ 
penters  and  other  workmen  were  everywhere  at 
work,  but  the  new  library  room  was  substantially 
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finished -a  beautiful  room  thirty  by  fifty  feet, 
with  a  big  fireplace  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  and 
the  entire  wall  space  of  the  room,  except  the  door 
and  windows,  covered  with  book-shelves.  His  de¬ 
light  was  almost  boyish  as  he  talked  of  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  when  domiciled  in  his  new  workshop  with  all 
his  books  in  easy  reach.  Then  he  was  full,  too,  of 
the  idea  of  his  proposed  trip  to  England.  The 
year  was  the  one  thousandeth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  King  Alfred,  of  mighty  memory,  and  the 
English  people  proposed  to  have  a  great  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  event  at  Winchester.  Depart¬ 
ing  from  their  usual  insularity,  the  committee  in 
charge  had  invited  Doctor  Fiske,  a  foreigner,  to 
give  the  principal  address  on  the  occasion.  He 
felt  it  the  greatest  compliment  of  his  life.  Much 
of  the  time  of  my  brief  visit  was  taken  up  in  his 
discussion  of  the  delightful  summer  before  him, 
dwelling  for  a  time  in  his  new  library,  and  in  July 
sailing  for  England  for  the  Winchester  celebra¬ 
tion,  and  also  for  some  courses  of  lectures  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  al¬ 
teration  at  the  new  house  consumed  much  more 
time  than  was  anticipated,  so  it  was  not  until  the 
second  of  July  that  he  began  to  move  his  books  to 
the  new  room.  Soon  after  this  was  completed  he 
was  to  sail  for  England.  On  the  fourth  of  July, 
prostrated  by  the  murderous  heat,  he  passed  away. 
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To  those  so  blessed  as  to  be  of  the  inner  circle 
of  his  friends,  his  gifts  of  a  rare  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  scholarship,  his  versatility,  his  commanding 
power  of  clear,  simple  narrative,  are  not  more 
kindly  and  lovingly  held  in  remembrance  than  his 
never-failing  geniality  and  heartiness  of  personal 
good  will.  Such  friends  will  count  their  intimacy 
with  him  as  one  of  life’s  most  cherished  and  prec¬ 
ious  remembrances. 

For  his  work  as  historian,  as  evolutionist,  and 
as  theologian  in  its  best  sense,  he  ever  aimed  to 
promote  the  highest  ends.  He  was  industrious 
and  conscientious,  and  wrought  “as  ever  in  his 
great  Taskmaster’s  eye.”  For  him,  therefore, 
there  could  be  no  fear  in  facing  the  great  un¬ 
known.  With  perfect  serenity  he  could  lie  down 
to  his  long,  his  last,  and  dreamless  sleep.  His 
experiences  had  been  an  illustration,  and  his  life- 
work  a  revelation,  of  the  ultimate  justice  of  the 
laws  by  which  men  and  worlds  are  governed,  and 
in  these  laws  he  could  calmly  trust. 

Few  men  could  more  confidently  repeat  the  lines 
of  Whittier: 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air, 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 
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And  so,  beside  the  silent  sea 
I  wait  the  muffled  oar. 

No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 


II.  OUR  ISHMAELITES 
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OUE  ISHMAELITES 17 


THE  INDIAN  PEOBLEM  may  be  stated,  in 
brief,  as  follows: 

Given:  three  hundred  thousand  savages, 
cowardly,  blood-thirsty,  jealous,  treacherous,  re¬ 
vengeful;  entirely  destitute  of  any  moral  princi¬ 
ple  ;  trained  from  their  most  ancient  traditions  to 
look  upon  every  form  of  labor  as  degrading,  to 
consider  women  as  slaves  to  be  bought  and  sold 
like  cattle,  and  to  know  no  method  of  acquiring 
property  so  honorable  as  that  of  stealing;  pos¬ 
sessed  of,  and  animated  by  all  the  vices  pertaining 
to,  and  springing  from,  abject  poverty.  Scatter 
these  savages  over  a  vast  continent;  divide  them 
into  small  tribes,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  hostile 
to  all  the  world,  and  we  have  the  field  for  labor. 

To  dispossess  these  savages  of  the  vast  terri¬ 
tory  claimed  by  them,  to  the  end  that  the  same 
may  be  occupied  and  utilized  by  the  civilized  race : 
to  do  this  in  the  most  expeditious  and  economical 
manner  consistent  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 

17  Originally  published  in  the  Overland  Monthly  for  February, 
1870. 
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rights  of  the  savages,  and  to  transform  the  In¬ 
dians  themselves  into  peaceable,  self-supporting 
agricultural  and  pastoral  citizens,  are  the  objects 
to  be  attained. 

We  have  used  the  expression,  “Rights  of  the 
savages ; ’  9  but,  in  fact,  this  point  has  always  been 
practically  and  properly  ignored,  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  any  rights  other  than  those  pertaining  to 
every  citizen.  If  the  Indians  have  any  rights  in 
the  soil,  they  are  not  such  as  white  men  are  bound 
to  respect,  and  have  been  only  theoretically  re¬ 
garded.  So  fast  as  the  tide  of  immigration  has 
flowed  upon  the  Indian  territory,  the  Indians  have 
been  dispossessed,  assigned  to  new  locations,  and 
from  these  in  like  manner  expelled  as  soon  as  their 
possessions  were  coveted  by  our  own  people. 
Treaties  have  been  made,  securing  the  tribes  in 
the  possession  of  vast  reservations,  remote  from 
the  then  frontier;  but  as  soon  as  the  lands  thus 
reserved  have  been  required  for  settlements,  the 
Indians  have  been  compelled  to  make  new  treaties, 
yielding  up  the  possession  of  the  land. 

The  injustice  of  this  course,  on  the  part  of  the 
superior  race,  is  more  apparent  than  real;  the 
mistaken  part  of  the  proceeding  being  in  making 
treaties  at  all  with  the  tribes,  who  are,  in  no  prop¬ 
er  sense  of  the  term,  foreign  powers.  An  addi- 
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tional  justification  for  the  course  pursued,  is,  that 
the  Indians  do  not  make  the  best  use  of  the  soil ; 
and,  also,  that  their  interests,  like  the  interests 
of  any  other  class  of  citizens,  can  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the 
country. 

Reliable  statistics  have  shown,  conclusively,  not 
only  that  the  numbers  of  our  Indians  are  rapidly 
diminishing  by  contact  with  the  superior  race,  but 
that  no  care  or  precaution  avails  to  prevent  this 
result.  Be  the  tribes  wholly  neglected,  or  most 
carefully  looked  after,  taught,  and  controlled, 
their  numbers  rapidly  diminish.  The  great  law 
prevailing  throughout  all  the  domain  of  Nature, 
that  the  weak  must  give  way  to,  or  be  absorbed  in, 
the  strong,  has  here  another  pertinent  illustration. 
The  construction  of  highways  across  the  continent, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  more  valuable  portions 
of  the  country,  have  already  caused  the  game  to 
become  comparatively  scarce ;  and  but  a  few  years 
will  elapse  before  its  scarcity  will  compel  the  In¬ 
dians  to  rely  upon  some  other  source  for  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  food. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  all  effort  to  insure  the 
perpetuity  of  the  race  is  needless,  because  assured 
to  fail ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  right  of  the  Indians 
to  the  soil  has  been,  in  practice,  virtually  ignored ; 
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and  from  the  further  fact  that  within  a  few  years 
the  Indians  must  be  either  fed  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense,  or  induced  in  some  manner  to  earn  their 
livelihood,  it  would  appear  that  the  sole  object  to 
be  attained  by  a  correct  Indian  policy,  is,  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  make  way  for  settlers,  and  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  in  the  least  time,  and  with 
the  smallest  expense  possible  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

The  policy  pursued  at  present  by  the  General 
Government,  is,  to  make  treaties  with  the  tribes; 
to  locate  them  on  reservations  remote  from  settle¬ 
ments,  and  place  them  under  the  care  of  agents,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

But  the  objections  to  treaties  with  Indian  tribes 
are  numerous.  There  is  the  fundamental  objec¬ 
tion  already  referred  to :  that  the  Indians  can  not 
properly  be  regarded  as  foreign  powers;  and  by 
making  treaties  the  nation  is  placed  in  a  false 
position,  recognizing  them  in  terms  as  independ¬ 
ent  nations,  while  by  all  local  legislation  they  are 
regarded  as  equally  amenable  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  laws  as  any  other  class  of  inhabitants. 
Treaties  are  further  objectionable,  from  the  great 
cost  incurred  in  making  and  carrying  them  out: 
large  appropriations  being  guaranteed  under 
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them,  extending  for  long  periods  into  the  future  - 
often  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  and  sometimes 
in  perpetuity.  The  object  of  our  Indian  policy 
should  be  to  teach  the  Indians  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  to  effect  this  end, 
it  is  not  wise  to  covenant  to  support  them  in  idle¬ 
ness  for  generations.  The  mother  who  would 
seek  to  make  her  infant  walk  by  never  allowing 
him  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  but  by  carrying  him 
about  in  her  arms  for  his  entire  life,  would  seem 
to  be  the  model  for  our  treaty-making  powers. 

Another  evil  effect  of  treaties,  is,  to  concentrate 
considerable  numbers  of  Indians  upon  reserva¬ 
tions -many  more  than  would  otherwise  be  thus 
assembled,  since  they  are  naturally  divided  into 
small  bands.  Large  bodies  of  Indians  are  much 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  same  number 
divided  into  small  bands :  the  aggregation  giving 
them  exaggerated  ideas  of  their  own  strength,  and 
making  them  in  all  respects  less  tractable.  They 
are  also,  in  such  cases,  usually  located  remote 
from  settlements  and  the  sources  of  supply,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
The  Indians  should  not  be  taken  from,  but  rather 
toward,  civilization.  They  will  learn  far  more 
rapidly  to  carry  on  a  farm,  by  being  taught  in  the 
vicinity  of  white  farmers  and  laborers,  where  they 
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can  see  the  good  results  flowing  from  continuous 
industry,  and  can  imitate  the  ways  of  their  more 
experienced  neighbors,  than  by  being  banished  to 
the  wilderness,  and  educated  by  precept  alone,  un¬ 
illustrated  by  example.  There  will  always  be  a 
certain  amount  of  injury  resultant  from  the  inter¬ 
course  of  depraved  whites  with  the  Indians  ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  universal  Anglo-Saxon  is  foreor¬ 
dained  to  pervade  the  continent,  the  evil  might  as 
well  be  met  at  once,  as  to  be  met  at  short  intervals 
for  a  series  of  generations.  The  philanthropic 
Teuton,  who  cut  off  the  tail  of  his  dog  in  sections 
an  inch  long,  rather  than  to  torture  the  animal  by 
severing  the  whole  at  a  single  blow,  has  won  an 
assured  and  conspicuous  place  in  history  as  a 
humanitarian  philosopher;  but  he  would  lose  his 
preeminence  at  once,  did  it  rest  upon  the  actual, 
practical  result  of  his  theory. 

The  brief  tenure  of  office  of  Indian  superintend¬ 
ents  and  agents,  and  the  character  of  the  men  who 
have  in  many  instances  been  appointed  to  such 
positions,  have  also  been  causes,  to  no  inconsider¬ 
able  extent,  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Indian  service. 
The  Indian,  like  a  child,  or  any  ignorant  person,  is 
little  influenced  by  principle,  but  vastly  by  person¬ 
al  influence,  after  his  confidence  is  won.  An  In¬ 
dian  superintendent  or  agent,  who  is  a  man  of 
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integrity  and  worth,  and  who  has  been  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time  with  a  tribe  of  Indians  to  know 
and  be  esteemed  by  the  leading  men,  will  possess  a 
personal  influence  impossible  to  be  acquired 
among  a  more  intelligent  community.  His.  control 
over  his  Indians  is  almost  absolute,  and  becomes 
greater  each  succeeding  year.  His  successor, 
even  if  his  equal  in  every  respect,  must  work  for 
years  to  gain  the  influence  which  is  lost  by  a 
change  of  officers;  and,  under  the  present  system 
of  appointments,  will  usually  be  removed  in  turn, 
as  soon  as  he  has  become  measurably  familiar 
with  his  duties,  and  acquainted  among  the  Indians. 
The  system  of  rotation  in  office  without  regard  to 
fitness,  is  bad  in  most  departments  of  the  public 
service,  but  is  especially  unfortunate  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  where  the  results  are  often 
costly  and  protracted  wars,  loss  of  life,  and  great 
delays  in  the  development  of  the  country.  Ho 
system  of  Indian  management  will  be  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful,  until  a  more  permanent  tenure  of  office  is 
made  one  of  its  fundamental  features. 

The  greatest  and  most  unfortunate  mistake, 
however,  in  the  appointments  in  the  Indian  ser¬ 
vice,  is  in  the  characters  of  the  appointees,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  actual  qualification  for  the 
service.  For  the  last  forty  years,  it  has  been  the 
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almost  sole  aim  of  the  Government  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  become  agriculturists.  For  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  purpose,  treaties  have  been 
made,  providing  for  furnishing  them  with  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  seed  grain,  and  agents  who 
should  aid  them  in  farming  operations.  This  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  and  the  fact  being  entirely  familiar 
to  all  that  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  be  overcome 
was  the  idea -a  part  of  an  Indian’s  nature -that 
labor  is  degrading,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed 
that  the  appointment  of  Indian  superintendents 
and  agents  would,  in  all  cases,  be  made  from  the 
ranks  of  men  familiar  with  agricultural  labors, 
and  who  could,  and  would,  by  their  personal  pres¬ 
ence  and  example,  induce  the  Indians  to  labor,  and 
aid  them  to  labor  to  the  best  advantage.  A  busi¬ 
ness  man  would,  in  such  case,  send  among  the  In¬ 
dians  practical  farmers,  who  would,  by  their  own 
conduct,  show  that  manual  labor,  in  their  eyes, 
was  honorable.  In  our  appointments,  however, 
with  few  exceptions,  directly  the  opposite  course 
has  been  pursued.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the 
eager  applicants  for  position  in  the  Indian  service 
have  been  men  anxious  to  earn  a  living  by  manual 
labor?  The  ambition  of  the  ward-strikers  and 
country  politicians  forever  hanging  about  all  the 
departments  at  Washington,  and  whose  vast  ser- 
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vices  to  the  party  must  be  rewarded,  does  not  run 
in  that  direction. 

The  programme  usually  followed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians,  is  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows : 

Settlers  or  miners  having  encroached  upon  the 
Indian  territory  until  ill-feeling  is  manifested,  or, 
perhaps,  until  straggling,  predatory  warfare  has 
ensued,  a  commission  is  sent  to  the  locality,  the 
Indians  assembled  in  council,  and  a  “big  talk” 
ensues.  The  commission  is  usually,  in  part,  com¬ 
posed  of  military  men,  or,  in  any  event,  provided 
with  an  abundant  escort  of  military  officers  and 

soldiers.  The  noble  red  men  are  made  aware  of 

- 

the  deep  solicitude  of  the  Great  Father  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  his  Indian 
children ;  his  sorrow  at  the  scarcity  of  game,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  settlement  of  the  country;  and 
his  earnest  desire  to  behold  them  possessed  of 
affluence,  through  the  same  source  as  his  white 
children  -  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  Abundant  supplies  of  provisions  and  of 
blankets  are  distributed,  and  general  good  feeling 
prevails.  The  Indians  listen  to  discourses  upon 
the  honorableness  and  dignity  of  labor,  delivered 
by  men  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  who  ride  upon  gayly 
caparisoned  horses,  or  in  comfortable  carriages; 
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whose  every  want  is  supplied  by  numerous  ser¬ 
vants,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  manual  labor, 
in  any  form,  is  evidently  at  second-hand.  The 
Indians,  wrapped  in  new  blankets,  and  with  well 
filled  stomachs,  listen  and  applaud.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  clearly  the  difference  between  preaching  and 
practice,  and  believe  the  same  proportion  of  what 
they  hear  as  a  white  man  would  under  the  same 
circumstances.  The  powwow  adjourns,  and  the 
Indians  proceed  to  act- not  according  to  the 
words,  but  according  to  the  deeds,  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Great  Father.  Being  creatures  of 
imitation,  they  proceed  at  once  to  sell  the  spades, 
hoes,  and  plows  given  them,  and  to  invest  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  battered  epaulettes,  brass  buttons,  paint¬ 
ed  feathers,  and  shining  spurs.  From  the  head 
chief  of  the  tribe  to  his  lowest  subordinate  -  the 
bare-legged  king  of  a  band  of  three  thieves -all 
begin  to  ape,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  airs  and 
manners  of  the  greatest  man  they  have  ever  seen- 
the  talking  proxy  of  the  President. 

In  due  time,  the  promised  agent  arrives,  who  is 
to  be  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and 
who  is  to  lead  them,  by  primrose-bordered  paths, 
to  that  sudden  opulence  -  that  cornucopia  of  bis¬ 
cuits  and  saddle-horses  -  which  comes  from  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  He  has,  by  herculean  efforts, 
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carried  the  doubtful  sixth  ward  for  the  member 
of  Congress  from  his  district,  and  verily  he  has  his 
reward.  He  has  never  worked  upon  a  farm,  but 
has  seen  plows  and  hoes  in  agricultural  ware¬ 
houses  ;  has,  himself,  operated  an  ice-cream  freez¬ 
er,  and  can  almost  instantly  distinguish  a  horse 
from  a  cow.  From  his  easy-chair  he  delivers 
anew,  in  a  diluted  form,  the  discourse  upon  the 
dignity  of  labor.  The  Indians,  who  were  really 
inclined  to  learn  to  work,  soon  become  disgusted, 
and  return  to  their  fishing,  hunting,  and  stealing ; 
and  the  agent  writes  lengthy  reports  upon  the  in¬ 
herent  vagrancy  of  the  savages,  and  the  need  of 
more  liberal  appropriations  for  his  agency.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  a  combination  of  unforeseen  and  wholly  un¬ 
avoidable  circumstances,  the  com  that  year  pro¬ 
duced  at  his  agency  has  been  at  an  expense  to  the 
Government  of  $4,000.  per  bushel;  but  if  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  coming  year  be  so  increased 
as  to  allow  the  hiring  of  a  French  cook,  and  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  giving  sitz-baths  to  the 
more  deserving  chiefs,  a  much  more  satisfactory 
progress  will  be  at  once  inaugurated. 

And  thus  goes  the  warfare.  The  expenses  of 
the  Indian  service  continually  increase.  The  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  money  expended,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  produced,  continually  widens.  All  feel  that 
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something  is  wrong;  that  a  change  of  some  kind 
must  be  made.  Seeing,  as  through  a  glass,  darkly, 
one  member  of  Congress  clamors  for  a  change  of 
officers ;  another  for  the  transfer  of  Indian  affairs 
to  the  War  Department;  another,  for  Quaker 
agents.  One  discovers  a  panacea,  in  the  increase 
of  appropriations  -  another,  in  their  decrease  ; 
one,  in  vast  reservations  -  another,  in  no  reserva¬ 
tions  ;  one,  in  an  Indian  delegate  to  Congress  -  and 
another,  in  the  extermination  of  the  race.  But  no 
one  insinuates,  that,  to  teach  labor  and  farming 
to  Indians,  requires  the  presence  among  them,  as 
agents  of  the  Government,  of  practical  farmers 
and  laborers. 

The  picture  we  have  given  of  the  Federal  ap¬ 
pointees  in  the  Indian  service  is  not,  of  course, 
the  universal,  but  the  general  rule.  There  have 
been  numerous  superintendents  and  agents  excel¬ 
lently  qualified  for  their  respective  trusts;  and 
instances  where  tribes  under  their  care  have,  in 
three  or  four  years,  been  transformed  from  shift¬ 
less,  thieving  savages,  to  industrious,  prudent 
people,  entirely  capable  of  supporting  themselves. 

One  great  reason  of  the  inefficiency  and  expense 
of  our  Indian  service  lies  in  the  want  of  accurate 
information  among  our  public  men,  as  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  The  members  of  Congress  from 
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the  states  and  territories  where  the  Indians  re¬ 
side,  are  but  few  in  number,  and  have  compara¬ 
tively  little  weight  in  legislation.  They  are  also 
somewhat  inclined  to  look  with  favor  upon  liberal 
disbursements  of  public  money  in  their  respective 
districts,  as  advantageous  to  their  constituents. 
The  members  of  Congress  from  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  know  but  little  of  Indian  character, 
save  as  portrayed  in  the  life-like  sketches  of  the 
late  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  Hence  the  crude  and 
experimental  character  of  much  of  our  legislation 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  unfortunate  character 
of  many  appointments  in  the  Indian  service. 

The  most  recent  experiments  in  appointees  are 
the  opposite  theories  of  Quakers  and  military  men. 
The  President  is  supposed  to  favor  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  military  men,  and  the  management  of  In¬ 
dians  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Quaker  theory  is  based  upon  the  bril¬ 
liant  success  of  the  Quaker,  William  Penn,  who 
purchased  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  In¬ 
dians  for  some  four  dollars  worth  of  bogus  jew¬ 
elry,  and,  with  his  successors,  persuaded  the  In¬ 
dians,  for  many  generations,  that  they  had  the 
best  of  the  bargain.  Either  policy,  exclusively 
pursued,  would  be  equally  sagacious.  If  good 
men  are  appointed  -  qualified,  as  has  been  sug- 
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gested-they  will  succeed  because  they  are  good 
men,  and  not  because  they  are  military  men,  red- 
haired  men,  Quakers,  Mormons,  or  Hottentots. 

The  annual  current  expenses  of  the  Indian  Bu¬ 
reau  proper  are  not  far  from  $5,000,000.,  and  those 
of  the  War  Department,  $60,000,000.  But,  as  al¬ 
most  the  only  pretext  urged  for  maintaining  our 
army  at  such  enormous  cost  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  is  the  necessity  of  watching  the  Indians, 
it  is  just  to  add  to  the  expense  of  our  Indian  af¬ 
fairs  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  expenses  of  the 
War  Department,  making,  with  the  first-named 
appropriation,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000.  per  year, 
which  is  drawn  in  taxes  from  our  laboring  people, 
on  account  of  the  presence  among  us  of  something 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand  Indians -men, 
women,  and  children. 

We  trust  to  be  pardoned  for  again  invoking  the 
sagacious  business  man  to  come  to  our  rescue  in 
this  emergency.  Being  familiar  with  all  the  facts 
as  herein  stated,  he  would  proceed  at  once  to  re¬ 
move  every  soldier  from  the  Indian  country, 
thereby  enabling  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of 
the  War  Department  of  $45,000,000.  per  year. 
Statistics  of  our  recent  Indian  wars  show  that  it 
costs  about  $500,000.  apiece  to  kill  Indians  by 
army  operations ;  and  did  our  model  business  man 
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require  any  massacring  of  Indians,  a  contract 
could  be  awarded  to  Californians  at  much  more 
advantageous  rates.  Not  only  would  this  move¬ 
ment  vastly  reduce  our  expenditures,  but  it  would 
do  away  with  the  cause  by  which  many  of  our 
Indian  wars  are  produced:  namely,  the  debauch¬ 
ing  of  Indian  women  by  the  soldiers  who  are  sta¬ 
tioned  among  them. 

Our  model  business  man  would  then  abandon 
the  system  of  large  reservations,  and  locate  the 
Indians  in  small  bands,  wherever  they  chose  to 
establish  themselves,  on  the  public  domain.  They 
are  possessed  of  strong  local  attachments,  and 
would  soon,  with  suitable  aid  and  advice,  select 
for  themselves  reasonable  locations.  The  size  of 
the  bands  would  not  exceed  an  average  of  five 
hundred  persons,  making  some  five  or  six  hundred 
bands.  With  each  of  these  bands  would  be  placed 
an  agent -a  capable,  industrious,  and  energetic 
man -a  man  of  good  moral  habits,  and  familiar 
with  all  practical  details  of  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  These  agents  could  be  procured  at  wages 
not  exceeding  seventy-five  dollars  per  month,  and 
would  retain  their  positions -if  they  should  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  fitness,  therefor -so  long  as  agents 
were  employed,  their  salaries  being  slightly  in¬ 
creased  each  year  of  service,  as  an  inducement 
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to  special  effort.  The  selection  of  these  agents, 
with  prescribed  qualifications,  might  perhaps  be 
left,  with  advantage,  to  each  of  the  half-dozen 
principal  religious  denominations  of  the  country, 
in  equal  numbers,  thus  making  each  denomination 
measurably  responsible  for  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  its  nominees,  and  inducing  an  honorable 
rivalry  in  economy  and  progress  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  appointees.  These  agents  would  all  be 
placed  under  the  charge  of  five  or  six  superin¬ 
tendents;  men  of  experience  and  capability  for 
the  trust,  who  would  visit  each  band  once  or  twice 
each  year,  and  make  to  the  agents  such  sugges¬ 
tions  as  experience  should  dictate,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  respective  charges.  Each 
agent  would  be  furnished  with  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  and  breeding  animals  of  various  kinds,  for 
distribution  among  his  band.  He  would  induce 
the  Indians  to  labor,  by  both  precept  and  example, 
taking  the  lead  in  all  farming  labors,  and  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  Indians  that  it  was  cheaper  and 
easier  to  raise  cattle  and  horses  than  to  steal  them 
and  be  shot  or  imprisoned  therefor,  and  that  but 
a  moderate  amount  of  labor  was  required  to  raise 
the  vegetables  and  grain  for  their  food.  As  soon 
as  the  Indians  were  sufficiently  advanced,  their 
land  should  be  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,  and 
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the  agents  soon  after  withdrawn.  Within  a 
period  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  every  band  of 
Indians  would  be  self-sustaining.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  ten  years,  at  most,  all  disbursements  by  the 
Government  should  cease. 

The  expenses  of  this  method  of  caring  for  the 
Indians  would  be,  for  the  first  five  years,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000.  per  year;  for  the 
second  five  years,  one-half  that  amount;  in  the 
whole,  for  the  correct  and  final  adjustment  of  the 
Indian  Question,  considerably  less  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  disbursements  for  a  single  year. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  by  this  process  the  In¬ 
dians  would,  in  five  or  ten  years,  be  transformed 
into  first-class  citizens.  No  amount  of  education 
will  make  Indians,  as  a  class,  the  equals  of  the 
whites.  But,  with  the  amount  of  training  and 
assistance  above  indicated,  they  might  be  with 
propriety  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves.  Many 
would  ripen  into  excellent  citizens  -  thrifty,  pru¬ 
dent,  and  industrious ;  more  would  perhaps  always 
remain  worthless  vagabonds.  But  no  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  would  avoid  wholly  the  latter  re¬ 
sult,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  disregarded.  The 
functions  of  the  General  Government  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  compulsory  reforming  of  every  loafer, 
be  he  white  or  red. 
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To  the  extent  we  have  indicated,  it  may  be  prop¬ 
er  to  tax  our  already  burdened  people  for  the 
training  of  the  Indian  race,  both  as  a  matter  of 
humanity  and  of  public  policy,  but  no  further. 
Thereafter  their  care  may  be  properly  left  with 
the  people  of  the  several  states  where  they  are 
domiciled,  and  where  they  would  be  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  all  other  citizens. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  question,  from  the  data  at 
present  attainable,  to  determine  whether  the  pol¬ 
icy  now  pursued  by  the  Government,  or  the  one 
herein  indicated,  would  most  tend  to  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  race.  This  is  not,  however,  a 
matter  of  special  national  importance:  the  In¬ 
dians,  as  a  race,  will  ultimately  either  disappear 
or  be  absorbed  in  the  Caucasian  race ;  and  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  a  few  years  sooner  or  later  is  of  little 
practical  moment.  The  great  want  of  the  nation, 
it  is  true,  is  more  population  wherewith  to  develop 
the  varied  resources  and  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  but  the  quality  is  of  greater  moment  than  the 
quantity. 

In  our  somewhat  rambling  discussion  of  some 
phases,  of  the  Indian  Question,  we  have  not  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  religious  or  educational  aspects  of 
the  case,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  regard 
them  as  the  first  steps  necessary  to  be  taken,  nor 
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as  properly  within  the  field  of  operations  for  the 
General  Government.  An  Indian  must  first  be 
taught  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  before  his  alphabet 
will  be  of  especial  avail.  Melancholy  as  is  the 
confession,  the  body,  in  this  life,  is  as  essential 
as  the  mind,  and  far  more  clamorous  in  its  de¬ 
mands.  No  religious  growth  consorts  with  a 
dyspeptic  or  empty  stomach;  no  statesman,  seer, 
or  poet  can  be  matured  without  a  body.  And  until 
the  Hawaiian  Kanaka  or  the  American  Indian  can 
be  secured  in  his  three  meals  per  day,  he  will  re¬ 
quire  at  least  a  semi-annual  conversion;  and  will 
even  then  display  an  alacrity  at  backsliding,  which, 
like  the  watch  of  Edward  Cuttle,  mariner,  has 
rarely  been  equaled,  and  never  been  surpassed. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY18 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  dwelt  in  Nauvoo  a 
man  whose  name  was  Brigham  Young. 
Tribulations  numberless  surrounded  him 
and  his  Saints :  the  chosen  and  peculiar  people  of 
our  latter  days.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  which  knew  not  Joseph  Smith.  And  it 
then  came  to  pass  that  Brigham  had  a  vision.  He 
had  wandered  far  away  into  an  inhospitable  wil¬ 
derness -a  region  of  mountains  and  deserts,  of 
savages  and  alkali.  Suddenly  before  him  rose  a 
majestic  peak -a  peak  of  singular  conformation, 
its  summit  rounded  and  leaning  forward  like  the 
full  crest  of  an  ocean  wave.  As  the  dreamer  sur¬ 
veyed  the  scene,  the  heavens  above  the  mountain 
were  opened,  and  a  mighty  star-spangled  banner 
appeared;  it  floated  through  the  air  with  stately 
grace  until  it  alighted  on  the  mountain-top,  when 
a  voice  from  heaven  spoke  in  our  dear  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue:  “Build  your  city  at  the  foot  of  this 

is  Originally  published  in  the  Overland  Monthly  for  September, 
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mountain,  and  you  shall  have  prosperity  and 
rest.” 

The  trials  and  perturbations  of  the  Saints  be¬ 
came  too  mighty  to  be  borne.  They  were  driven 
from  their  homes  across  the  Missouri  River,  mark¬ 
ing  their  route  from  Nauvoo  to  Council  Bluffs 
with  the  graves  of  those  whom  famine  and  ex¬ 
posure  had  caused  to  perish  by  the  way.  Then  it 
was  that  Brigham  Young,  the  undismayed  leader 
of  the  straggling  host,  announced  his  reception  of 
the  heavenly  vision.  Said  he  to  his  well-nigh  dis¬ 
heartened  followers  :  “  Somewhere  in  the  unknown 
and  undiscovered  West;  somewhere  in  the  bosom 
of  the  far-off  mountains  of  Mexico,  there  remain- 
eth  prosperity  and  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God.” 

He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  stalwart  men,  with  a  few  women  to 
cook,  and  nurse  the  sick,  and  set  forth  to  the  un¬ 
known  Occident  to  search  for  the  mountain  of  his 
dream.  For  months  they  continued  their  weary 
journey:  fording  unknown  rivers,  pulling  their 
wagons  with  ropes  through  well-nigh  impassable 
canons ,  until  they  had  traveled  twelve  hundred 
miles  from  Council  Bluffs.  Through  a  narrow 
defile  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  they  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  immediately 
beside  them  rose  a  mountain  which  Brigham  at 
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once  designated  as  the  scene  of  his  prophetic 
dream.  In  remembrance  of  the  flag  which  had 
descended  upon  it,  it  was  christened  4  4  Ensign 
Peak,’’  which  name  it  bears  to  the  present  day. 
The  work  of  building  the  city  was  commenced  on 
the  very  day  of  their  arrival,  July  24,  1847,  and 
the  sacred  mountain  to-day  looks  kindly  down 
upon  a  city  of  twenty  thousand  people  nestling 
at  its  foot. 

Such,  0  reader!  is  the  tale  which  you  would 
hear  from  Brigham  Young  or  any  of  his  principal 
subordinates  to-day,  were  you  to  interrogate  them 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  location  in  their  Happy 
Valley.  But  it  will  be  difficult  for  you,  if  you  are 
not  also  a  professional  writer  for  the  press,  to 
realize  the  relish  and  gusto  with  which  we  have 
penned  this  legend.  “We  live,”  in  the  touching 
words  of  another,  “in  a  practical  age.”  Com¬ 
merce  is  King.  The  past  has  its  abounding  wealth 
of  legendary  lore,  from  which  are  built  the  poems, 
and  prophecies,  and  romances  of  to-day.  Trade 
and  its  necessities  dictate  where  shall  be  built  the 
commercial  centres  of  the  world.  It  need  not  be 
demonstrated  that  all  the  great  cities  of  our  day 
owe  their  importance  to  some  base  worldly  advan¬ 
tage,  visible  to  the  eyes  of  uninspired  men,  and 
are  liable  to  lose  their  position  and  power  in  the 
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world  by  any  trivial  circumstance.  Not  so,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  city  whose  career  we  chronicle. 
Founded  by  inspiration,  Salt  Lake  City  must  be 
eternal.  It  despises  the  factitious  aids  by  which 
other  cities  attain  to  greatness.  For  it  Nature 
has  done  nothing  except  in  the  raw  material  for 
essence  of  sage-brush,  or  oil  of  greasewood. 
Without  a  harbor,  its  capacious  tabernacle  is  the 
pharos  from  whence  radiates  the  light  which  god¬ 
ly  Saints  believe  alone  shines  for  the  vivifying  and 
illuminating  of  all  the  world. 

The  tourist  who  shall  hereafter  visit  Salt  Lake 
City  will  survey  this  Mecca  with  far  other  feelings 
and  emotions  than  his  more  adventurous  prede¬ 
cessor.  Luxuriantly  ensconced  in  the  palace-cars 
of  the  ubiquitous  pullman,  after  a  delightful  ride 
of  three  or  four  days,  he  alights  at  the  City  of  the 
Saints.  Of  the  country  passed  over  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  before  reaching  it,  he  knows  almost 
nothing.  He  has  looked  from  his  window  occa¬ 
sionally  to  survey  a  herd  of  antelopes,  or  a  pic¬ 
turesque  mountain  landscape.  He  compares  the 
mountain  town  with  the  cities  of  the  East  or  West, 
where  time,  and  taste,  and  wealth,  and  a  Nature 
less  niggardly  of  her  favors  have  combined  to 
create  and  develop  artistic  beauties :  and  his  ver¬ 
dict  is  that  Salt  Lake  is  but  a  dull  and  prosaic 
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village.  Before  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  how¬ 
ever,  the  traveler  prepared  himself  by  a  dreary 
experience  to  value  the  beauties  of  the  desert-cir¬ 
cled  town.  A  weary  journey  for  weeks  or  months 
over  apparently  endless  plains,  fearful  in  their 
unvarying  monotony;  over  sage-brush  deserts, 
parched  and  gray ;  over  alkaline  marshes,  whiten¬ 
ed  with  the  bones  of  poisoned  herds,  and  through 
mountain  ranges,  grand  indeed,  but  with  the 
grandeur  of  blackness  and  total  desolation,  pre¬ 
pared  the  tourist  to  appreciate  the  welcome  sight 
of  human  habitations,  of  well-tilled  gardens  and 
thrifty  farms.  A  few  weeks  ’  diet  of  rusty  bacon 
and  doubtful  beans,  familiarly  known  to  travelers 
as  “Ben  Holliday’s  chickens,”  made  doubly  suc¬ 
culent  and  delicious  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
the  Mormon  gardens.  And  above  all,  the  pilgrim 
saw  and  spied  out  in  full  the  horrible  barrenness 
of  the  land,  and  knew  the  cost  of  its  redemption 
from  its  first  estate. 

The  pioneers  of  the  Great  Basin  will  never 
again  receive  full  credit  for  their  toils  and  sacri¬ 
fices.  The  transcontinental  railroad  is  a  great 
enchanter  -  a  steam  Merlin.  The  tourist  reads  up 
for  his  journey  from  ocean  to  ocean  of  the  cares 
and  toils  of  the  California  immigrants  and  the 
Mormon  pioneers ;  of  Bitter  Creek  and  the  Stink- 
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in g  Water;  of  Humboldt  Desert  and  Rattlesnake 
Pass.  He  stops  at  Bitter  Creek  Station,  firmly 
resolved  to  drink  none  of  the  poisoned  water,  but 
sits  down  at  a  table  well  supplied  with  venison 
from  the  Platte  Basin,  cranberries  from  Alaska, 
and  Sonoma  grapes.  He  passes  Rattlesnake 
Gulch  unconsciously  while  enjoying  his  cigar  in 
the  smoking-car,  and  as  he  prepares  for  a  com¬ 
fortable  sleep  across  the  Humboldt  Desert,  placid¬ 
ly  compares  himself  with  Fremont,  or  Lewis  and 
Clark,  or  the  Mormon  pioneers,  and  decides  that 
their  accounts  of  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  an 
exploration  across  the  continent  were  highly  color¬ 
ed,  for  that  he  did  the  like  without  the  loss  of  a 
night’s  repose,  and  without  grievous  dietetic  hard¬ 
ship. 

The  great  basin  in  which  Salt  Lake  City  is  sit¬ 
uated  is  nearly  circular,  and  not  far  from  five 
hundred  miles  in  diameter.  This  basin  has,  as  is 
well  known,  no  visible  outlet  to  the  sea.  In  it  are 
many  considerable  rivers,  all  of  which  sink,  or 
flow,  into  lakes  having  no  outlets.  The  Carson 
and  Humboldt  Rivers,  in  Nevada,  and  the  Sevier 
River,  in  southern  Utah,  lose  themselves  in 
marshy  lakes.  The  waters  of  these  lakes  are 
fresh,  thus  indicating  the  possibility  of  subter¬ 
ranean  outlets.  The  saltness  of  the  waters  of 
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Great  Salt  Lake,  however,  indicates  that  no  such 
outlet  exists.  Four  large  rivers -the  Jordan, 
Weber,  Ogden,  and  Bear  -  pour  their  contents  into 
this  reservoir.  The  soil  of  Utah  contains  every¬ 
where  a  slight  proportion  of  salt,  which  impreg¬ 
nates,  in  an  almost  imperceptible  degree,  the  waters 
of  all  these  rivers.  The  evaporation,  for  ages,  of 
the  water  of  the  lake  concentrates  the  salt,  and  ex¬ 
plains  its  saline  character  without  the  necessity  of 
the  theories  of  salt  mountains,  or  springs,  in  its 
hidden  depths.  This  lake  was,  in  former  times, 
of  much  greater  extent  than  at  present,  covering 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Great  Basin,  as  is  shown 
by  the  pebbly  lines  marking  its  former  beach, 
more  than  seven  hundred  feet  above  its  present 
level,  and  which  stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  un¬ 
broken  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains.  Mr. 
Clarence  King,  in  his  explorations  during  the  year 
1869,  discovered  and  traced  the  former  outlet  of 
this  vast  inland  sea,  which  was  through  the 
Snake,  or  Shoshone  River,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Few  places  can  vie  with  Salt  Lake  City  in  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  of  location.  It  is  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  a  valley  nearly  elliptical  in  form,  about 
twenty-five  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  miles  in 
breadth.  Immediately  behind  the  city,  on  the 
north  and  east,  rise  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Wah- 
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satch  range  of  mountains.  This  range  extends 
southward,  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
valley,  its  highest  peaks -within  an  easy  day’s 
ride  of  the  city -being  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  On  the  west,  the  Oquirrh  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  extends  southerly,  for  some  distance  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Wahsatch,  but  the  two  ranges,  at 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  valley,  are  only  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  narrow  canon  through  which  the 
Jordan  River  enters  the  valley.  The  Great  Salt 
Lake  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of  the 
valley.  Several  large  island  mountains  rise 
abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the  lake.  From  its 
great  density  -  nearly  one-fourth  its  weight  being 
pure  salt -the  waters  of  this  lake,  viewed  from  a 
distance,  are  of  a  much  deeper  blue  than  any 
waters  elsewhere  found.  The  Jordan  River  flows 
from  the  south  through  the  valley,  the  city  being 
situated  upon  its  eastern  bank,  and  reaches  the 
lake  about  ten  miles  northerly  from  the  city.  The 
Wahsatch  Range,  at  several  points  near  the  city, 
is  pierced  by  vast  and  rugged  canons ,  from  which 
fed  by  the  snows  upon  the  summits,  flow  the 
streams  of  water  used  in  irrigating  the  land.  The 
scenery  in  these  canons  is  of  unsurpassed  grand¬ 
eur.  A  visit  to  any  one  of  the  half-dozen  accessi¬ 
ble  from  the  city  by  a  ride  of  a  single  day,  will 
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furnish  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
student  of  Nature. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  city  is  a  warm, 
saline,  sulphur  spring,  possessing  valuable  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is 
one  hundred  and  two  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Com¬ 
fortable  bathing-houses  have  been  erected  by  the 
city,  and  the  baths  are  much  frequented  by  resi¬ 
dents  and  visitors.  The  waters  seem  highly  effi¬ 
cacious  for  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  in  its 
various  forms,  and  for  nearly  all  diseases  arising 
from  vitiated  blood.  The  spring  discharges  a 
large  volume  of  water,  and,  with  increasing  facili¬ 
ties  for  travel,  will  doubtless  become  a  place  of 
great  resort. 

The  streets  of  the  city,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet 
wide;  the  blocks,  forty  rods  square,  and  contain¬ 
ing  ten  acres  each,  are  divided  into  eight  lots,  each 
containing  one  and  one-fourth  acres.  In  the  busi¬ 
ness  portions  of  the  town,  these  large  lots  have 
been,  of  course,  subdivided ;  but  nearly  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  own  a  full  lot  for  a  residence,  which  enables 
them  to  produce  an  ample  supply  of  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables  for  family  use,  from  their  own  gardens. 
Rented  property  is  extremely  rare;  in  no  city  of 
the  world  do  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people 
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own  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  The  size  of 
the  lots  causes  the  city  to  cover  an  area  probably 
ten  times  as  great  as  an  ordinary  city  of  the  same 
population. 

In  a  country  where,  for  half  the  year,  rain  is 
nearly  unknown,  a  most  delightful  feature  is  the 
abundant  supply  of  water  in  every  part  of  the 
city.  On  each  side  of  every  street  flows  a  stream 
of  pure,  crystal  water,  fresh  from  the  melting 
snows  of  the  mountains.  The  canals,  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  water,  were  first  constructed  by  a 
general  tax.  The  water  is  furnished  to  all  with¬ 
out  charge,  except  an  annual  tax  of  about  one  dol¬ 
lar  per  lot,  which  is  usually  paid  in  labor  by  the 
parties  immediately  interested  in  the  water  sup¬ 
ply,  and  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
canals  and  ditches  in  repair. 

The  city  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  gar¬ 
den,  the  scattered  houses  being  embowered  in  lux¬ 
uriant  forests  of  fruit-trees  -  principally  the  peach 
and  apple.  Ornamental  trees  are  planted  along 
both  sides  of  the  streets,  beside  the  water-courses. 
Outside  the  city  plat,  several  thousand  acres  are 
laid  out  into  five  and  ten-acre  farms,  owned  and 
cultivated  by  people  residing  in  the  city. 

Salt  Lake  City,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was 
founded  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1847.  Utah  was 
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then  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  The  pio¬ 
neers  made  their  first  camp  on  a  slight  eminence 
near  the  present  residence  of  Brigham  Young, 
and,  within  a  few  hours  after  their  arrival,  had 
unloaded  their  plows,  tools,  and  seed-grain,  and 
were  plowing  the  land  for  the  first  crop  ever 
raised  in  the  Great  Basin.  A  small  piece  of 
wheat -about  two  acres -was  sowed,  near  the 
present  site  of  the  theatre,  on  the  following  day. 
The  seed-grain  and  potatoes,  brought  in  the 
wagons  from  Council  Bluffs,  were  soon  in  the 
ground,  and  the  erection  of  a  fort  was  commenced. 
This  was  for  protection  against  the  Indians,  and 
was  formed  by  building  a  considerable  number  of 
small  adobe  houses  around  a  square,  within  which 
the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  people  were  secured. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  several 
thousand  people  followed  the  pioneers  into  the 
valley.  They  were  further  reinforced  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  ‘ i  Mormon  Battalion, ?  ’  a  body  of  some 
five  hundred  soldiers,  serving  in  the  army  during 
the  Mexican  war,  who  had  been  mustered  out  of 
the  service  in  southern  California,  at  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities,  and  marched  thence  to  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  The  ensuing  winter  and  spring  were 
seasons  of  great  and  often  terrible  privation :  the 
entire  community  were  put  upon  light  rations,  and 
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the  utmost  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
was  required  to  prevent  the  starving  people  from 
devouring  their  supplies  of  seed-grain,  upon  the 
preservation  of  which  hinged  their  future  pros¬ 
perity.  Many  people  lived  for  weeks  upon  wild 
roots  and  the  hides  of  animals  A  supply  of  seed- 
grain  was  thus  saved,  and  a  considerable  area  of 
land  sown  in  the  spring  of  1848.  Their  crops  were 
soon  attacked  by  myriads  of  large  crickets,  which 
swarmed  from  the  mountains.  The  entire  popu¬ 
lation  rallied  and  fought,  in  every  manner,  these 
hungry  invaders,  but  with  only  moderate  success, 
until  they  were  reinforced  by  a  vast  army  of  sea¬ 
gulls,  which,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  a  feast  of 
such  delicacy  and  abundance,  came  from  the  isl¬ 
ands  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  More  by  the  efforts 
of  the  gulls  than  by  those  of  the  people  was  the 
cricket  army  defeated,  which  result  all  loyal  and 
devout  Mormons  attribute  to  a  direct  interposi¬ 
tion  of  Providence  in  their  behalf.  The  settlers 
were  farmers  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  processes  of  irrigation,  by  which 
it  was  necessary  to  grow  their  crops:  which  fact, 
together  with  the  ravages  of  the  crickets,  resulted 
in  but  a  moderate  harvest  for  1848.  In  1849,  the 
benefits  of  a  larger  experience  were  felt:  the  crops 
were  abundant,  and  for  the  first  time  the  prospect 
of  starvation  ceased  to  haunt  the  hardy  pioneers. 
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From  that  time,  although  the  crops  have  several 
times  been  in  large  part  destroyed  by  the  grass¬ 
hoppers,  an  ample  supply  for  their  own  wants,  and 
for  furnishing  the  markets  of  the  adjoining  terri¬ 
tories,  has  always  rewarded  the  labors  of  the 
Utah  farmers.  With  the  excitement  consequent 
upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  sprang 
up  a  large  migration  across  the  continent.  The 
worn  and  weary  seekers  for  the  new  El  Dorado 
found,  at  the  City  of  the  Saints,  reasonable  sup¬ 
plies  of  what  they  especially  required.  Their  thin 
and  foot-sore  cattle  were  exchanged  for  fresh  an¬ 
imals,  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  with  fresh 
meat,  recruited  the  health  of  the  future  million¬ 
aires.  California  is  to-day  richer  by  thousands 
of  its  most  valued  and  cherished  lives,  from  the 
existence  of  this  half-way  house  upon  the  desert. 

The  moderate  abundance  of  this  world’s  goods 
acquired  by  the  Saints,  has  been  gained  by  the 
hardest  and  most  persistent  labor.  It  is  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  muscle  over  the  hostile  powers  of  Nature. 
Few  are  aware  of  the  vast  labor  necessary  to  re¬ 
claim  the  stubborn  wastes  of  the  Great  Basin. 
Water  is  carried  for  miles  to  reach  a  small  tract, 
possessing  a  soil  of  sufficient  strength  to  mature  a 
crop.  The  surface  must  be  brought  to  a  uniform 
grade,  to  make  practicable  the  flow  of  water  over 
its  entire  area,  and  the  crop  must  be  watered  at 
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intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks  during  the  season. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  religious  fanaticism,  which  assembled  and 
banded  together  the  Mormon  people  in  this  local¬ 
ity,  the  country  would  have  remained  a  desert  for 
generations.  Even  since  the  advent  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  the  consequent  opening  of  the  country, 
there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  single  Gen¬ 
tile  farmer  in  the  Territory.  The  fertile  lands  of 
our  Northwestern  states,  and  of  California  and 
Oregon,  are  as  yet  too  cheap  and  abundant  to  war¬ 
rant  our  settlers  in  seeking  a  home  in  the  parched 
and  barren  wastes  of  Utah.  The  average  size  of 
a  Utah  farm  will  not  exceed  ten  acres,  and  upon 
this  it  is  necessary  to  expend  as  much  labor  as 
would  be  required  to  thoroughly  cultivate  fifty 
acres  in  California  or  Illinois. 

The  Mormons  reached  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  an 
utterly  impoverished  condition.  The  cash  capital 
of  the  entire  community  would  not  probably  have 
exceeded  one  thousand  dollars.  The  California 
migration  furnished  them  a  market  for  their  sur¬ 
plus  products;  but,  as  they  had  but  small  use  for 
money,  they  preferred  taking  of  the  miners  in¬ 
stead  something  which  they  could  either  eat,  drink, 
or  wear,  and  not  procurable  at  home.  As  they 
increased  in  numbers  and  means,  merchants  estab- 
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lished  themselves  among  them,  thus  enabling  them 
to  use  their  small  stores  of  money  in  the  purchase 
of  needed  supplies.  Their  great  distance  from 
market,  and  the  small  proportion  of  their  crops 
which  would  bear  transportation,  have,  however, 
at  all  times  made  money  extremely  scarce,  and 
have  led  to  the  perpetration  of  a  complicated  and 
often  amusing  system  of  barter.  Hundreds  of 
farmers,  living  in  reasonably  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  having  large  families  to  clothe  and 
educate,  will  not  see  a  dollar  in  money  for  years. 
Such  a  farmer  wishes  to  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  his  wife.  He  consults  the  shoemaker,  who 
avers  his  willingness  to  furnish  the  same  for  one 
load  of  wood.  He  has  no  wood,  but  sells  a  calf 
for  a  quantity  of  adobes,  the  adobes  for  an  order 
on  the  merchant  payable  in  goods,  and  the  order 
for  a  load  of  wood,  and  straightway  the  matron  is 
shod.  Seven  watermelons  purchase  a  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  theatre.  He  pays  for  the  tuition 
of  his  children  seventy-five  cabbages  per  quarter. 
The  dressmaker  receives  for  her  services  four 
squashes  per  day.  He  settles  his  Church  dues  in 
sorghum  molasses.  Two  loads  of  pumpkins  pay 
his  annual  subscription  to  the  newspaper.  He 
buys  a  4 ‘Treatise  on  Celestial  Marriage’ ’  for  a 
load  of  gravel,  and  a  bottle  of  soothing-syrup  for 
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the  baby  with  a  bushel  of  string-beans.  In  this 
primitive  method,  until  the  advent  of  the  railroad, 
was  nine-tenths  of  the  business  of  the  Territory 
conducted.  And  even  now,  in  the  more  remote 
settlements,  a  majority  of  all  transactions  are  of 
this  character.  The  merchants,  purchasing  their 
goods  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  must,  of 
course,  have  money  to  pay  for  the  same;  but  they 
sell  their  goods  for  cattle,  flour,  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  are  then  marketed  for  cash  in  the 
adjoining  mining  territories. 

A  sketch  of  the  business  of  any  other  of  our 
representative  cities,  which  was  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  details  of  farming,  would  be  an  anoma¬ 
ly  ;  but  Salt  Lake  is  rather  an  aggregation  of  small 
farmers  than  a  city,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word -nearly  all  its  inhabitants  being  farm¬ 
ers.  Its  merchants  and  mechanics  have  small 
farms,  and  endeavor,  at  least,  to  raise  their  own 
breadstuffs.  Their  daily  conversation  is  of  the 
prospect  of  crops -of  the  probable  demand  for 
their  surplus  products.  Being  farmers  -  and  very 
small  farmers- their  gains  have  been,  of  course, 
but  moderate.  The  average  wealth  of  the  people 
of  Salt  Lake  City  is  probably  much  less  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  same  population  in  the  Union. 
There  is,  however,  but  little  abject  poverty.  They 
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have  neither  poverty  nor  riches -all  have  an 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life -few  have 
wealth.  The  sterility  of  the  land,  their  distance 
from  markets,  the  high  price  they  have  been  here¬ 
tofore  obliged  to  pay  for  whatever  articles  of  use 
were  not  raised  in  their  own  territory,  sufficiently 
account  for  the  smallness,  of  their  average  gains. 

The  difficulties  of  the  settlement  and  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  Salt  Lake  City  would  not,  however,  entitle 
it  to  a  place  among  the  representative  cities  of  our 
continent.  Other  citizens  have  endured  equal  or 
greater  hardships  in  developing  nearly  every  por¬ 
tion  of  our  common  country.  From  the  days  of 
John  Smith,  the  Holland  pilgrims,  or  the  heroic 
La  Salle,  the  lot  of  all  pioneers  who  have  preced¬ 
ed  the  westward  course  of  empire  has  been,  in 
many  features,  grievous  to  be  borne.  But,  aside 
from  the  struggles,  toils,  and  experiments  of  its 
founders,  Salt  Lake  is,  in  many  important  feat¬ 
ures,  a  city  entirely  unique  in  the  history  of  our 
colonization.  It  is  a  city  founded  and  built  from 
an  adherence  to  a  peculiar  religious  idea,  and  it 
owes  whatever  measure  of  prosperity  it  possesses 
to  the  iron  will  and  dogged  persistency  of  a  single 
man. 

There  is  no  person  in  any  degree  familiar  with 
the  Mormon  people  but  will  give  them  the  credit 
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of  being,  from  their  standpoint,  the  most  religious 
people  of  the  continent.  Without  reference  to  the 
question  whether  their  faith  be  founded  m  truth 
or  be  a  pure  delusion,  it  is  undeniable  that  for  it, 
such  as  it  is,  they  have  endured  toils  and  priva¬ 
tions  and  welcomed  sacrifices  and  sufferings  such 
as  have  fallen,  for  the  same  cause,  to  the  lot  of  no 
other  religious  community  of  our  generation. 
While,  however,  Salt  Lake  may  with  propriety  be 
deemed  a  city  founded  on  a  religious  creed,  it  is 
based  more  upon  the  Old  Testament  ideas  and 
formulas  than  upon  the  New.  The  Master,  whose 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  but  in  the  inmost 
hearts  of  men,  here  gives  place,  and  Moses  comes 
forth  as  the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  God.  As  in 
the  days  of  the  Hebraic  theocracy,  religion  per¬ 
meates  and  governs  in  all  the  concerns  of  life. 
Nothing  is  above  its  dictation -nothing  too  trivial 
for  its  watchful  care.  The  laws  of  Moses  were 
far  more  minute,  both  as  regards  questions  of 
morals  and  matters  of  commercial  law,  and  the 
every-day  affairs  of  life,  than  the  statutes  of  any 
of  our  States ;  and  all  this  legislation  was  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  religious  faith. 

In  like  manner,  to-day,  the  President  of  the 
Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  his  elders, 
preach  to  their  followers,  not  only  upon  questions 
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of  ethics,  but  upon  almost  all  the  concerns  of  our 
daily  life.  In  the  great  Tabernacle,  one  will  hear 
sermons  upon  the  culture  of  sorghum;  upon  infant 
baptism ;  upon  the  best  manure  for  cabbages ;  up¬ 
on  the  perseverance  of  the  Saints ;  upon  the  wick¬ 
edness  of  skimming  milk  before  its  sale ;  upon  the 
best  method  of  cleaning  water-ditches ;  upon  bed¬ 
bug  poison;  upon  the  price  of  real  estate;  upon 
teething  in  children;  upon  the  martyrdom  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith;  upon  olive-oil  as  a  cure  for  the 
measles ;  upon  the  ordination  of  the  priest¬ 
hood;  upon  the  character  of  Melchisedec;  upon 
worms  in  dried  peaches;  upon  abstinence  from 
plug  tobacco;  upon  the  crime  of  foeticide;  upon 
chignons  and  the  Grecian  Bend.  While  civil  laws 
are  recognized  and  enforced,  this  is  virtually  con¬ 
sidered  as  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  presence  among  and  around  them  of 
unbelievers,  and  because  of  the  present  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  their  own  faith  and  lives.  So  soon  as  the 
world  shall  be  converted  to  the  true  faith,  and 
religious  theory  and  practice  made  to  accord,  the 
necessity  of  civil  laws  and  judicial  tribunals  will 
cease -the  world  will  be  one  great  brotherhood, 
and  the  laws  of  God  as  expounded  by  the  priest¬ 
hood  will  be  the  only  needed  rules  of  life  and 
morals. 
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Religion,  and  a  deference  to  its  dictates,  being 
thus  the  recognized  standard  whereby  all  the  oc¬ 
cupations  of  life  are  measured,  many  peculiar 
results  have  followed.  All  amusements  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  singular  mingling  of  frolic  and  de¬ 
votion.  “ Dancing/ ’  say  the  Saints,  “is  a  diver¬ 
sion  for  which  all  men  and  women  have  a  native 
fondness.”  So  dancing-parties,  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  especially,  are  numerous,  and  are  us¬ 
ually  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  some  of 
the  church  dignitaries.  Round  dances  are  ostra¬ 
cized,  as  involving  too  large  an  amount  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  hugging.  When  the  frolickers  are  assem¬ 
bled,  some  one  calls  them  to  order  and  opens  the 
exercises  with  a  fervent  prayer.  The  fiddles  then 
strike  up;  cotillions  and  old-fashioned  square 
dances  have  the  floor.  The  Mormons  are  opposed 
to  all  asceticism  in  religious  life :  the  most  religi¬ 
ous  man,  having  best  fulfilled  the  object  of  his 
existence,  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  greatest 
percentage  of  fun  in  the  world;  and  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  or  a  President  of  the  Quorum 
of  Seventies,  will  dance  oftener,  and  with  greater 
unction  and  relish,  than  a  man  of  lesser  sanctity. 
When  the  party  is  about  to  break  up,  order  is 
again  restored,  and  the  dancers  dismissed  with  a 
benediction.  So  of  theatrical  performances.  “As 
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all  people  have  a  fondness  for  dramatic  represen¬ 
tations/7  say  the  Saints,  “it  is  well  to  so  regulate 
and  govern  such  exhibitions,  that  they  may  be 
instructive  and  purifying  in  their  tendencies.  If 
the  best  people  absent  themselves,  the  worst  will 
dictate  the  character  of  the  exercises. 7  7  So,  in  the 
elegant  theatre  at  Salt  Lake  City,  may  be  seen  at 
all  performances  many  of  the  leading  officers  of 
the  church ;  many  of  the  actresses  are  their  wives 
and  daughters,  against  whose  purity  no  one  has 
breathed  a  whisper;  and  the  plays  presented  are 
uniformly  of  a  character  to  instruct  and  amuse, 
but  not  to  demoralize  the  taste.  The  founders  of 
Mormonism  were  all  from  Puritan  New  England; 
and  it  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry 
to  trace  to  what  extent  their  theories  regarding 
recreations  were  based  upon  a  revolt -a  protest 
against  the  rigid  Calvinism  which  regarded  a 
smile  as  sinful;  condemned  a  dancer  to  languish 
in  outer  darkness,  and  a  theatre-goer  to  endless 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  was 
a  man  of  far  inferior  powers,  as  an  organizer  and 
leader,  to  his  successor,  Brigham  Young.  During 
the  life-time  of  Smith,  some  of  his  followers  were 
in  almost  perpetual  revolt :  numerous  schisms  ap¬ 
peared,  threatening  often  to  entirely  destroy  the 
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infant  community.  The  Mormon  converts  have 
not,  as  a  class,  been  made  up  from  the  ranks 
of  irreligious  men,  but  rather  from  the  dissatisfied 
membership  of  the  various  orthodox  churches: 
men  whose  ideas  upon  predestination,  baptism,  fu¬ 
ture  punishment,  prophecy,  or  some  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  doctrines  pertaining  to  their  original  faiths, 
were  too  broad,  or  too  peculiar,  to  permit  them  to 
remain  in  the  fold.  A  community  of  zealous  re¬ 
ligionists,  possessing  nearly  as  many  hobbies  as 
individuals,  would  necessarily  be  difficult  to  har¬ 
monize  :  yet  such  has  been  the  task  imposed  upon 
Brigham  Young  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
and  in  its  prosecution  he  has  attained  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  success.  He  is  one  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  instances,  to  be  occasionally  met  in  history, 
where  a  profound  knowledge  of  men,  rare  execu¬ 
tive  ability,  an  inflexible  will,  a  quick  and  ready 
insight  into  all  commercial  and  business  transac¬ 
tions,  and  a  remarkable  aptitude  therefor,  are 
combined  with  a  capacity  for  the  most  extreme 
fanaticism  in  religious  matters.  In  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  Mormon  religion  he  is  thorough¬ 
ly  sincere.  This  fact  has  sometimes  been  ques¬ 
tioned,  but  not  by  any  person  possessing  sufficient 
acquaintance  to  make  his  opinion  of  value.  No 
hypocrite  could  have  stood  for  a  moment  the  test 
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to  which  he  has  been  subjected  for  twenty-five 
years.  By  dint  of  superior  zeal  he  has  ruled  un¬ 
questioned  a  whole  community  of  zealots.  His 
faith  is  evidenced  by  his  labors  to  bring  the  Mor¬ 
mon  community  into  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  having  constructed  hundreds  of  miles  of 
railroad  and  telegraph  lines  for  that  purpose, 
when  it  has  been  evident  to  intelligent  observers 
that  such  contact  must  result  in  the  disappearance 
from  the  Mormon  faith  of  its  most  cherished  and 
peculiar  doctrines  and  practices.  His  control 
over  the  Mormon  people  has  been  almost  absolute ; 
and  this  power  has  been  exerted,  as  a  rule,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  healthy  development  of  the  resources-  of 
the  Territory;  to  stimulate  the  multitudes  who, 
discouraged  by  the  barrenness  of  the  land,  were 
desirous  to  abandon  it  for  more  fertile  localities, 
and  to  secure  an  orderly  and  economical  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  Territorial  affairs.  Salt  Lake  City  is 
by  far  the  most  quiet,  orderly,  and  peaceable  city 
west  of  New  England.  Drunkenness  among  its 
people  is  almost  unknown.  Deeds  of  violence  oc¬ 
cur  at  rare  intervals.  Burglaries  and  robberies 
are  almost  unheard  of,  and,  when  taking  place,  are 
usually  traceable  to  some  demoralized  sporting- 
man  from  the  mining  territories.  Gambling- 
houses  are  strictly  forbidden;  the  observance  of 
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the  Sabbath  almost  universal.  The  taxes  in  Utah 
are  much  lighter  than  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific 
Coast ;  and  Salt  Lake  City,  as  well  as  all  the  coun¬ 
ties,  and  the  Territory  itself,  are  entirely  free 
from  debt. 

The  most  noticeable  peculiarity  relative  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  the  one  which,  more  than  all  others 
combined,  has  given  to  it  a  world-wide  notoriety, 
is  its  revival,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth, 
of  a  marriage  system  utterly  at  variance  with  our 
modern  civilization. 

It  may  with  safety  be  assumed  that  the  poly¬ 
gamic  theory  of  marriage  is  contrary  to  human 
nature.  Were  men  and  women  entirely  free  from 
jealousy  and  selfishness,  such  a  parceling  out  of 
the  affections  might  be  endured;  but  so  long  as 
Nature  is  unchanged,  it  must  result  in  suffering 
and  sorrow  to  the  wife.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  relic 
of  the  age  of  Force -of  the  semi-barbaric  days 
when  Might  was  the  sole  arbiter  of  Right,  and 
when  man,  by  reason  of  his  superior,  selfish 
strength  and  a  supposed  proprietorship,  crushed 
and  repressed  all  the  nobler  aspirations  of  wo¬ 
man,  and  made  her,  as  feeling  or  passion  dictated, 
a  petted  or  a  neglected  slave.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  monogamous  system  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  the  growth  of  modern  civilization,  and  is 
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not  the  direct  result  of  any  system  of  religions 
teaching.  Four-fifths  of  the  human  race  to-day 
believe  in  polygamy ;  and  in  the  days  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  through  whom  we  derive  our  religious 
faith,  polygamy  was  the  universal  belief,  prac¬ 
ticed,  as  they  believed,  by  the  absolute  sanction 
and  command  of  God.  Christ  made  no  direct  as¬ 
sault  upon  a  marriage  system  which,  in  his  day, 
was  universal.  But  he  taught,  as  never  had  been 
taught  before,  the  sacredness  of  individual  rights ; 
the  greatness  and  equality  of  our  humanity;  the 
priceless  value  of  each  human  soul.  Through 
long  ages  the  leaven  worked :  His  teachings,  even 
yet,  have  not  reached  full  fruition ;  but  one  of  their 
noblest  results  is  the  substantial  recognition  of 
the  equality  of  woman  in  right  and  before  the  law. 
We  have  learned,  after  ages  of  misconception  and 
suffering,  that  the  relations  between  the  sexes  are 
so  intimate  and  vital,  that  woman  must  be  elevat¬ 
ed  and  ennobled,  to  ennoble  man ;  that  if  her  affec¬ 
tions  are  dwarfed  and  crushed,  and  her  legitimate 
field  of  labor  and  of  influence  curtailed  -  if ,  in 
aught,  the  full  development  of  her  powers  be  ham¬ 
pered  -  man,  as  well  as  woman,  incurs  the  penalty 
of  such  abuse.  In  importance  to  the  progress  of 
our  humanity,  their  fields  of  labor  are  equal,  but 
diverse.  These  results  are  the  legitimate  fruits 
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of  the  Christian  doctrines  in  their  fuller  develop¬ 
ment.  Polygamy  can  not  be  co-existent  with  the 
observance  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  Mormon  people,  both  men  and  women,  are 
unquestionably  sincere  in  the  belief  that  polygamy 
is  an  essential  portion  of  their  religious  faith,  and 
that  it  is  right.  Upon  no  other  theory  can  we 
account  for  the  long  submission  of  their  women 
to  its  practice,  and  their  earnest  advocacy  of  the 
rightfulness  of  the  doctrine.  It  is  one  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  revelations  to  Joseph  Smith;  is,  in  their 
eyes,  the  will  of  God ;  and  religious  sentiment  and 
enthusiasm  enable  them,  uncomplainingly,  to  bear 
this  great  and  grievous  cross. 

The  days  of  the  system  are,  however,  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.  Its  strength  heretofore  has 
been  in  the  isolation  of  their  community.  They 
have  been  for  twenty  years  almost  as  separate 
from  our  social  system  as  if  they  had  been  resi¬ 
dents  of  another  planet.  In  that  period  half  their 
population  has  been  born  in  Salt  Lake  Valley;  and 
these  have  never  had,  before  the  coming  of  the 
railroad,  an  opportunity  to  contrast  their  social 
life  with  any  other.  But  all  is  now  changed. 
Thousands  of  the  outside  world  yearly  visit  Salt 
Lake  with  their  families.  The  Mormon  women 
feel  for  the  first  time  their  doubtful  social  posi- 
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tion:  their  self-respect  is  wounded.  A  formid¬ 
able  breach  has  already  appeared  in  the  hitherto 
unbroken  ranks  of  the  believers.  For  the  past 
year  scarcely  any  new  polygamous  marriages 
have  occurred.  Although  the  system  is  still  theo¬ 
retically  defended,  its  practice  will  be  quietly 
abandoned ;  and  hundreds  of  young  girls  and  wo¬ 
men  are  now  open  in  their  avowals  that  they  will 
marry  no  man  who  is  a  believer  in  polygamy.  The 
advocates  of  the  Government  subsidy  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  predicted  that  its  construction 
would,  among  other  things,  settle  the  Mormon 
question;  and  their  prophecies  are  in  course  of 
rapid  fulfillment. 

While  the  railroad  and  the  intercourse  conse¬ 
quent  to  its  completion  have  thus  inaugurated  a 
revolution  soon  to  be  complete  in  public  sentiment 
among  the  Mormons,  they  have  likewise  made 
them  more  widely  and  favorably  known.  The 
public,  while  none  the  less  vigorous  in  its  con¬ 
demnation  of  their  social  system,  begins  to  give 
to  them  the  honor  which  is  their  due  for  their  per¬ 
sistent  energy,  industry,  economy,  temperance, 
and  order.  The  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  es¬ 
pecially  of  our  newer  mining  districts,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  ready  in  their  admissions  of  the  vast 
national  value  of  the  Utah  agricultural  settle- 
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ments  at  their  very  doors.  This  cheap  source  of 
supply  to  the  miners  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has 
enabled  them  early  to  develop  large  districts,  and 
add  vastly  to  the  common  wealth.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  for  which  we  may  all  justly  congratulate 
ourselves  that  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
when  a  bill  was  pending  relative  to  the  forcible 
suppression  of  the  Mormon  marriage  system -a 
bill  so  cruel,  unjust,  and  vindictive  in  its  provi¬ 
sions  that  it  should  condemn  its  authors  to  endless 
infamy  -  every  member  of  the  Pacific  Coast  dele¬ 
gation,  to  whom  alone  the  subject  was  in  anywise 
familiar,  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
We  may  hope  that  the  day  for  an  armed  crusade 
against  any  form  of  religious  belief  has  forever 
passed.  Cutting  throats,  however  valuable  an 
exercise  for  the  discipline  of  an  army,  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  deemed  a  missionary  work. 

The  solution  of  the  Mormon  problem  is  simple ; 
in  fact,  if  let  alone,  it  will  speedily  solve  itself. 
Unjust  persecution  has  no  other  result  than  to 
strengthen  religious  fanaticism.  The  murder  of 
Smith,  the  Mormon  Prophet,  gave  a  new  lease  of 
life  to  his  tottering  church.  Their  subsequent 
persecutions  were  a  perpetual  advertisement, 
drawing  to  their  ranks  great  numbers  of  fanatical 
people  who  considered  that  whom  the  Lord  loved 
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He  chastened,  and  whose  sympathies  were  intui¬ 
tively  with  the  weaker  side. 

As  we  have  already  illustrated,  our  own  mar¬ 
riage  system  is  the  fruit  of  our  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine.  Religious  persecutions  and  wars  have  ever 
moved  backward  upon  the  dial-plate  the  hands 
which  mark  the  onward  progress  of  the  race. 
Mormon  polygamy,  its  evils  and  its  cure,  are 
questions  in  morals  outside  the  field  of  political 
action.  It  is  the  department  of  the  missionary 
rather  than  of  the  jurist,  statesman,  or  soldier. 
Our  clergy,  and  not  our  Congressmen,  should  take 
this  evil  in  hand.  Already  several  eminent  divines 
have  taken  this  position,  and  warned  us  that  this 
is  not  the  age  when  Catholics  can  broil  Protest¬ 
ants,  Protestants  grill  Catholics,  or  Presbyterians 
hang  Quakers  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  faith 
of  the  forty  millions  of  American  Christians  is  not 
endangered  by  the  presence  among  them  of  one 
hundred  thousand  people  heretical  upon  the  mar¬ 
riage  question.  It  should  rather  be  quickened  in¬ 
to  zealous  action  that  these  gwcm-heathens  are  at 
their  doors.  And  although  the  transfer  of  this 
great  debate  from  Congress  to  the  pulpits  of  the 
land  may  destroy  the  entire  capital  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  obscure  politicians,  otherwise  un- 
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known,  and  thus  perchance  still  forever  the  plash 
and  babble  of  these  several  fountains  of  dish¬ 
water,  yet  even  then  have  we  faith  to  believe  that 
the  Republic  and  Salt  Lake  City  shall  live. 


IV.  NEED  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  AGREEMENT 


NEED  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
AGREEMENT19 

THE  WISE  and  permanent  settlement  of  the 
silver  question  is  to-day  by  far  the  most 
momentous  problem  which  confronts  the 
statesmanship  of  the  civilized  world.  Upon  it 
hinges  possibly  even  the  fate  of  civilization  itself. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  only  lasting  adjustment 
of  the  currency  of  the  world  must  be  based  on  an 
agreement  between  all  the  great  commercial,  and 
therefore  civilized,  nations  for  the  free  coinage, 
upon  some  agreed  ratio,  of  both  gold  and  silver. 
As  matters  now  are,  no  single  nation  can  safely 
act  upon  this  theory,  from  the  certainty  of  drift¬ 
ing  thereby  into  silver  monometallism.  The  re¬ 
peal  of  the  silver-purchase  law  at  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  was  wise  and  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard  against  a  depreciated  currency.  If 
any  one  of  the  great  commercial  nations  should 
alone  open  its  mints  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
the  international  balances  would  be  paid  to  that 
nation  in  silver,  while  the  other  nations  would 
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refuse  to  take  it  back  when  the  balances  were  re¬ 
versed.  Silver  can  be  restored  to  its  proper 
money  position  only  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
Europe  and  America;  in  other  words,  by  interna¬ 
tional  bimetallism. 

The  present  depression  in  all  branches  of  trade 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  enforced  idleness  of 
millions  of  workmen,  are  attributable  in  part  to 
other  causes,  but  far  more  to  the  demonetization 
of  silver  than  to  all  other  causes  combined.  There 
is  a  world-wide  feeling  of  impending  disaster,  a 
conviction  broad  and  deep  that  causes  at  work  are 
more  deep-rooted  and  serious  than  the  ordinary 
fluctuations  of  trade.  The  conviction,  too,  is  be¬ 
coming  general,  that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  gold  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  commerce,  and  the  change  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  in  consequence  solely  of 
the  mistaken  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  considering  this  question  there  are  certain 
general  principles  upon  which  all  writers  of  au¬ 
thority  in  matters  of  finance  are  agreed. 

1.  That  any  stable  currency  must  be  either 
metallic  or  redeemable  in  metallic  money.  The 
paper  promise  of  as  strong  a  government  as  our 
own  to  pay  to  bearer  a  certain  number  of  dollars 
would  suffer  instant  depreciation  unless  the 
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holder  knew  that  he  could,  on  demand,  get  gold 
dollars  or  silver  dollars  of  equal  debt-paying 
power  therefor.  This  was  illustrated  during  the 
Civil  War,  when,  from  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
greenbacks  would  be  paid  in  coin,  their  value  sank 
to  less  than  forty  per  cent  of  their  nominal  worth. 
Paper  money  is  more  convenient  to  handle  than 
coin,  and  will  be  preferred  for  transactions  of  any 
magnitude  so  long  as  it  is  at  any  time  and  place 
convertible  into  coin,  and  no  longer.  A  large  re¬ 
serve  of  metallic  money  is  necessary  to  maintain 
confidence  in  paper  money  rather  than  for  actual 
use. 

2.  That  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money 
raises  prices,  and  a  diminution  lowers,  them,  as 
stated  by  Mill  and  other  standard  economic  writ¬ 
ers,  is  the  most  elementary  proposition  in  the 
theory  of  currency,  and,  without  it,  we  should 
have  no  key  to  any  of  the  others.  The  volume  of 
money  should  bear  relation  to  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted,  and,  as  this  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  constant  increase  of 
the  metallic  basis  of  currency  is  indispensable. 
The  coin  of  the  world  is  constantly  shrinking,  from 
loss  and  abrasion,  so  that,  unless  large  additions 
to  it  are  made  yearly,  there  is  an  actual  and  con¬ 
stant  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  a  conse- 
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quent  tendency  to  a  lowering  of  prices  and  wages. 
The  gold  and  silver  money  of  the  world  are  of 
approximately  equal  value,  and  if,  by  legislation, 
one  of  these  metals  be  suppressed  from  monetary 
service,  the  demand  for  the  other  is  doubled,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  unparalleled  contraction  of  currency 
and  universal  disaster. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  applies  equally 
to  the  money  metals  and  all  other  commodities, 
and  the  demand  fixes  the  relative  value.  The  law 
cannot  fix  the  value  of  these  metals,  but  it  can  fix, 
and  from  the  earliest  historic  period  has  fixed, 
the  ratio  at  which  such  metals  are  legal  tender 
for  the  payment  of  obligations  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  exchanges.  Prior  to  1873,  for  a  long 
period,  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  was  fixed 
at  from  fifteen  and  one-half  to  sixteen  pounds  of 
silver  to  one  pound  of  gold.  The  ratio  being  thus 
fixed,  the  demand  for  each  metal  was  equal  to  the 
supply;  but  inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  these 
metals,  and  especially  for  silver,  was  mostly  for 
coinage  into  money- “ the  one  object  of  universal 
demand,  since  it  has  the  imperial  function  of  com¬ 
manding  all  things  else,” -when  its  money  func¬ 
tion  was  taken  from  silver,  the  demand  therefor 
was  vastly  decreased,  and  its  market  value,  as 
measured  by  gold,  largely  diminished.  What  is 
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spoken  of  as  a  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  is  the 
result,  not  in  the  least  of  increased  production, 
but  wholly  of  its  measurable  suppression  as  a 
money  metal,  whereby  at  least  five-sixths  of  the 
demand  was  arbitrarily  destroyed. 

The  primitive  method  of  trade  was  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  cumbrous  exchange  of  commodities,  and 
the  evolution  of  metallic  money  was  based  upon 
the  idea  that  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  silver 
represented  in  labor  approximately  the  amount  of 
human  effort  required  to  produce  the  article  for 
which  it  was  exchanged.  Gold  and  silver  have 
been  selected  by  universal  consent  as  the  metals 
best  adapted  for  money.  Reliable  statistics  are 
not  available  for  more  than  about  two  hundred 
years,  but  from  1687  to  1873  the  greatest  variation 
in  the  ratio  at  which  the  two  metals  were  ex¬ 
changeable  was  a  range  between  14.14  of  silver  to 
1  of  gold  in  1760,  and  16.52  in  1813.  During  this 
time  there  was  substantially  a  free  coinage  of  both 
metals  throughout  the  world,  and  while  there 
were  for  several  years  instances  where  the 
production  of  gold  was  in  value  four  times 
that  of  silver,  and  others  where  threefold  as 
much  silver  as  gold  was  produced,  the  varia¬ 
tion  was  within  the  narrow  limits  named, 
and  even  that  would  not  have  existed  had  the 
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communication  between  distant  nations  been  as 
rapid  as  at  the  present  time.  The  variations  were 
mostly  in  the  regulation  of  exchanges  between 
such  nations. 

That  increased  variation  since  1873  is  caused 
solely  by  laws  which  ruptured  the  link  between 
the  two  metals  that  had  existed  during  the  entire 
historic  period,  to  the  manifest  convenience  and 
good  of  the  whole  world.  This  legislation,  by 
cutting  off  the  demand  for  five-sixths  of  the  sil¬ 
ver  production,  and  throwing  the  exchanges  of  the 
world  upon  gold,  has  vastly  enhanced  the  value  of 
gold,  as  measured  either  by  silver  or  other  com¬ 
modities.  The  universal  fall  in  prices  steadily 
in  progress  since  1873  can  be  attributed  to  no  oth¬ 
er  cause  than  the  appreciation  of  gold.  The  brief 
periods  of  stagnation  occurring  occasionally  from 
over-speculation,  over-trading,  bad  crops,  or  other 
causes,  are  easily  explainable  and  correct  them¬ 
selves,  but  nothing  less  than  the  restoration  of 
silver  to  its  proper  position  as  a  money  metal  can 
check  the  appreciation  of  gold,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  disastrous  fall  in  prices,  which  paralyzes  in¬ 
dustry  to-day  throughout  the  world,  and  is  full  of 
forebodings  of  widespread  and  immeasurable 
calamity,  as  well  as  of  peril  to  the  entire  social 
fabric. 
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The  present  condition  has  obliterated  the  profits 
of  agriculture,  thus  driving  agricultural  laborers 
to  towns  for  employment,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  crippling  the  market  and  destroying  the  profits 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  has  prevented 
vast  numbers  of  laborers  of  all  classes  from  ob¬ 
taining  employment  in  towns.  No  larger  amount 
of  either  gold  or  silver  has  ever  yet  been  produced 
than  sufficed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world  for  use 
as  money  and  in  the  arts.  The  periods  of  re¬ 
stricted  production  of  the  precious  metals  have 
always  been  periods  of  depression  in  all  arts  and 
industries,  and  of  the  most  widespread  human 
suffering.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  production 
of  the  money  metals  and  the  production  of  com¬ 
modities  measured  thereby  will  preserve  nearly 
a  common  ratio  unless  interfered  with  by  legisla¬ 
tion.  To  illustrate:  Assuming  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  ounce  of  silver  and  a  bushel  of  wheat 
represent  an  equal  amount  of  human  effort,  if  the 
average  producer  of  silver  could  earn  more  ounces 
of  that  metal  per  annum  than  the  average  farmer 
could  produce  of  bushels  of  wheat  by  his  labor,  an 
exodus  of  farmers  to  the  mines  would  follow, 
whereby  less  wheat  would  be  produced,  and  the 
price  would  rise  to  its  proper  level,  or  above  it,  in 
which  event  the  current  of  labor  would  flow  back 
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to  agriculture.  The  process  in  all  departments  of 
human  effort  would  be  automatic,  from  the  uni¬ 
versal  desire  of  men  to  invest  their  efforts  where 
the  return  would  be  greatest. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  under  discussion,  if  vast 
deposits  of  gold  or  silver  were  discovered,  where¬ 
by  the  cost  of  the  production  of  either  would  fall 
to  the  level  of  tin  or  copper,  it  would  cease  to  be 
available  as  a  money  metal ;  but,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  no  such  deposits  of  either  metal  have  yet 
been  discovered,  as  to  indicate  the  possibility  of 
over-production. 

The  cost  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  labor  by  which 
they  are  measured  is  a  question  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  of  solution.  If  the  average  daily  wage 
of  the  workman  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
mining  be  placed  at  $2.50,  each  workman  must 
produce,  before  a  profit  could  be  made  by  the 
owner  of  a  mine,  upon  the  basis  of  free  coinage 
of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  928 
grains  of  silver  or  58  grains  of  gold  per  day  after 
the  fixed  charges  for  interest,  power,  depreciation, 
etc.,  are  paid;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge,  this  average  has  never  yet  been 
attained.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  determining 
the  exact  cost  of  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  is  in  the  obtaining  of  statistics  of  unprofit- 
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able  mines.  Probably  at  least  five-sixths  of  all 
the  money  expended  in  the  effort  to  produce  the 
precious  metals  is  without  return.  This  species 
of  mining  is  of  all  things  the  most  precarious.  The 
veins  of  gold-  or  silver-bearing  ores  are  constant¬ 
ly  varying  in  width,  depth,  richness,  and  cost  of 
working,  so  that  no  prediction  can  be  made  as  to 
their  permanence  or  value.  At  least  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  such  veins  prove  unremunerative,  and 
this,  too,  often,  after  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  spent  in  opening  and  operating  them.  The 
mines  paying  a  profit  for  a  time  are  also  at  length 
exhausted,  and  the  vast  sums  expended  for  plant 
and  machinery  are  thereby  lost.  The  question 
will  naturally  be  asked,  why,  if  the  average  cost 
of  producing  an  ounce  of  silver  is  $1.29,  it  has 
been  produced  and  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  for 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  answer  is,  that  this 
production  is  a  lottery.  Among  the  countless 
losses  are  a  few  enormous  gains,  when  a  genuine 
bonanza  is  found,  and  each  producer  expects  that 
his  turn  will  soon  come.  It  is  probably  true  that, 
among  the  large  audience  of  The  Forum,  there  are 
not  fifty  people  who  have  made  a  profit  in  legiti¬ 
mate  gold-  or  silver-mining,  while  the  losers  are 
numbered  by  thousands,  the  most  of  whom  ob¬ 
serve  a  discreet  silence  as  to  these  investments. 
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The  great  fortunes  made  by  four  or  five  Califor¬ 
nians  in  the  working  out  of  the  great  bonanza  in 
the  Comstock  lode  nearly  bankrupted  the  remain¬ 
ing  population  of  the  State  in  their  endeavor  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  It  is  like  a  lottery  in  which  every 
purchaser  of  a  ticket  knows  that  less  than  one- 
half  the  money  paid  for  the  tickets  is  ever  re¬ 
funded  in  prizes,  and  that  there  is  not  one  chance 
in  ten  thousand  that  he  will  get  back  his  money, 
yet  the  chance  of  getting  a  thousand  dollars  for 
one  is  so  enticing,  that  lotteries  have  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  law  as  a  menace  to  the  public  morals. 

It  is  often  represented  that  the  production  of 
silver  has  recently  been  greatly  cheapened  by  im¬ 
proved  processes,  but  while  this  is  true  as  to  the 
separating  and  refining  of  the  metal  from  the 
ores,  the  general  result  is  insignificantly  affected, 
since  such  improvements  do  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  vast  sums  expended  upon  unprofitable  mines, 
which  represent  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  all 
expenses  of  production. 

It  is  often  urged  by  gold  monometallists  that  the 
bulk  of  the  business  of  the  world  is  transacted  by 
checks  and  bills  of  exchange  -  representatives  of 
money  rather  than  the  money  itself -  and  that, 
therefore,  less  metal  money  is  needed  than  in  the 
past ;  but  the  value  of  such  bills  is  solely  depend- 
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ent  upon  their  being  instantly  exchangeable  for 
coin,  and  the  coin  reserve  for  safety  must  increase 
with  the  constant  increase  of  the  volume  of  the 
world’s  business.  This  business  may  be,  as  at 
present,  temporarily  checked,  yet  the  increase  is 
and  will  be  constant,  as  all  parts  of  the  world  here¬ 
tofore  uncivilized  are  opened  up  by  expanding 
commerce.  Drafts  can  be  drawn  only  against 
cash  reserves,  and  the  limit  of  their  use  is  the 
proportion  of  actual  money  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  indispensable  basis  of  credit. 

Concerning  the  disaster  following  a  contraction 
of  currency,  and  the  beneficent  effect  of  its  ex¬ 
pansion,  history  offers  instructive  lessons.  Ali¬ 
son  has  shown  that  the  two  most  momentous 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  its 
civilization,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  birth  of  modern  civilization,  are  the  direct 
results  of  the  contraction  and  the  expansion  of 
the  circulating  medium.  The  power  of  Rome  was 
greatest  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  her  legions  and  the  wisdom  of  the  em¬ 
perors  had  given  peace  and  security  to  120,000,000 
of  people,  embracing  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
then  known  world.  At  this  time  the  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  coinage  of  the  empire  amounted  to  £380,000,- 
000.  Simultaneously  with  this  imperial  dominion, 
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when  the  Roman  civilization  had  absorbed  into 
itself,  and  made  its  own,  the  achievements  of  all 
the  foregone  ages  and  peoples,  and  when  almost 
universal  peace  seemed  to  assure  to  the  empire  a 
career  of  unending  progress  and  glory,  came  the 
exhaustion  of  the  mines  of  Spain  and  Greece, 
whence  had  come  the  principal  supplies  of  the 
precious  metals  for  the  ancient  world.  By  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  from  abrasion 
and  loss,  and  from  exportation  of  coin  to  Africa 
and  the  Orient  in  settlement  of  trade  balances,  the 
coin  in  circulation  was  reduced  to  a  nominal  value 
of  £80,000,000.,  although  for  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son  it  was  really  about  £46,000,000.,  the  golden 
aureus  -  its  debt-paying  value  remaining  the  same 
-having  been  reduced  from  118  grains  in  weight 
to  68  grains.  This  indicates  a  total  reduction  in 
the  currency  to  nearly  one-eighth  its  former  vol¬ 
ume.  During  the  period  of  contraction,  the  prices 
of  labor  and  commodities  had  shrunk  substantial¬ 
ly  in  the  same  ratio,  since  there  was  no  propor¬ 
tionate  reduction  in  population  or  the  number  of 
transactions;  and,  as  a  result,  the  pressure  of 
debts  and  taxes  became  so  overwhelming,  that 
national  industries  were  ruined,  agriculture  was 
prostrated,  and  labor  unrewarded ;  revenues  were 
irrecoverable,  and  the  famed  legions  dwindled  to 
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battalions,  and  battalions  to  cohorts,  wretchedly 
paid,  and,  therefore,  largely  recruited  from  the 
swarms  of  tramps  who  infested  and  dominated 
the  imperial  city.  No  language  can  exaggerate 
the  wretchedness-  of  the  Roman  people,  brought 
on  by  the  contraction  of  their  currency,  or  their 
consequent  loss  of  public  spirit  and  patriotism 
which  rendered  the  destruction  of  the  empire  an 
easy  task  for  the  northern  barbarians.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  empire  came  the  long  period  of 
intellectual  and  moral  night.  No  increase  was 
made  for  ages  in  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  the  dawn  of  modem  civilization  came 
only  after  the  voyage  of  Columbus  had  opened  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  European  enter¬ 
prise.  The  production  of  the  precious  metals  was 
at  once  trebled ;  the  prices  of  all  commodities  were 
correspondingly  increased;  learning,  the  arts,  in¬ 
dustries,  and  commerce  revived  with  the  influx  of 
gold  and  silver;  and  the  dawn  thus  heralded  led 
on  to  the  effulgent  glories  of  the  present  age,  to 
the  crowning  triumphs  thus  far  made  by  man  over 
the  forces  of  nature. 

It  has  been  common  to  refer  the  fall  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  to  its  vast  extension,  to  internal  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  to  slavery,  but  it  was  most  prosper¬ 
ous  and  enlightened  when  its-  territorial  area  was 
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greatest;  it  was  no  more  corrupt  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  before,  when  Sallust  waxed  eloquent 
over  the  decadence  of  public  morals ;  and  slavery 
was  not  confined  to  Rome  in  that  age,  but  was 
universal.  It  was  not  the  lack  of  bravery  in  the 
depleted  legions,  but  the  lack  of  means  efficiently 
to  maintain  them,  which  led  to  the  extinguishment 
of  Roman  civilization.  Similarly,  it  is  to  the  re¬ 
vival  of  classical  learning  that  the  Renaissance 
is  most  often  attributed,  but  this  is  an  effect  and 
not  a  cause;  the  cause  was  the  increase  of  money 
and  in  the  prices  for  labor  and  commodities,  which 
freed  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  universal  pov¬ 
erty,  and  allowed  their  thoughts,  ambitions,  and 
efforts  to  rise  to  the  loftier  fields  of  human 
achievement. 

A  still  more  recent  illustration  is  seen  in  the 
commercial  history  of  the  world  just  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia. 
For  many  years  previous,  from  wars  and  revolu¬ 
tions  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  precious  metals  had  been  considerably 
reduced,  thus  leading  to  a  contraction  in  the  cur¬ 
rency,  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  world’s 
transactions.  This  period  was  marked  by  wide¬ 
spread  commercial  disaster,  by  great  social  upris¬ 
ings,  by  numberless  strikes  and  turmoils,  desig- 
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nated  incorrectly  as  the  strife  between  capital 
and  labor.  The  large  influx  of  the  precious  metals 
from  California  and  Australia  inaugurated  a 
period  of  unprecedented  progress  in  all  arts,  in¬ 
dustries,  and  scientific  discoveries;  of  rise  in 
prices  and  wages,  and  of  universal  prosperity  - 
a  progress  checked  only  by  the  suicidal  legislation 
of  1873,  when  silver  was  stricken  from  its  position 
as  a  money  metal. 

There  are  only  two  possible  justifications  of 
gold  monometallism  -  first,  that  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  gold  to  form  a  basis  for  the 
worlds  exchanges  without  an  appreciation  of  its 
purchasing  power;  and  second,  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  silver  is  so  grealt  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  a 
money  metal.  As  to  the  first,  an  appreciation  of 
gold  and  a  general  and  continuous  fall  of  prices 
are  convertible  terms,  and  no  intelligent  person 
will  deny  that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  as 
measured  by  all  other  commodities,  has  vastly 
increased  since  1873.  Mr.  Saurbeck’s  carefully 
prepared  tables  of  the  market  value,  from  1874  to 
1892,  of  the  forty-five  principal  commodities  dealt 
in  by  civilized  nations,  show  a  constant  fall  in 
prices,  amounting  to  an  average  of  thirty-three 
per  cent  for  the  eighteen  years,  a  depreciation 
sufficient  to  substantially  wipe  out  the  profits  of 
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business,  and  to  necessitate  a  large  reduction  in 
the  earnings  of  labor.  The  production  of  gold 
has  apparently  reached  its  maximum,  and  a  large 
part  of  such  production  -  variously  estimated  at 
from  forty  to  seventy  per  cent -is  used  for  other 
purposes  than  coinage.  The  statistics  of  coinage 
are  untrustworthy  as  showing  the  additions  to  the 
gold  currency,  for,  since  gold  is  coined  without 
charge,  and  is  uniformly  alloyed  by  the  various 
governments,  users  of  this  metal  in  the  arts  melt 
gold  coin  preferably  to  the  bar  gold,  as  its  cost  is 
exactly  the  same,  and  its  purity  is  assured.  The 
restriction  of  silver  production,  from  its  present 
low  price,  reduces  largely  the  output  of  gold,  since 
nearly  one-third  the  gold  produced  heretofore 
came  from  the  silver  mines,  where  it  is  mixed  in 
minute  proportions  with  the  silver,  but  where  the 
ores  are  too  lean  to  be  worked  for  the  gold  alone. 

It  is  evident  from  the  constant  rise  in  gold  that 
its  production  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
world’s  currency,  even  in  the  gold-using  coun¬ 
tries;  and  if  the  silver-using  nations,  comprising 
more  than  one-half  the  population  of  the  globe, 
are  compelled  to  join  in  the  scramble  for  gold,  its 
rise  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versal  bankruptcy;  it  would  double  or  treble  the 
burden  of  all  debts,  and  benefit  nobody.  Even 
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now,  so  anxious  is  England,  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world  *s  exchanges,  to  hold  her  gold,  that  a  call 
for  a  million  pounds  for  export  is  resisted  by  an 
immediate  doubling  of  the  rate  of  discount  in  the 
frantic  endeavor  to  avoid  parting  with  the  metal. 
This  introduces  in  all  kinds  of  legitimate  business 
an  element  of  gaming,  since  no  one  can  foresee 
the  rate  he  may  be  called  on  to  pay  for  needed 
banking  accommodations. 

The  second  notion,  that  the  large  production  of 
silver  unfits  it  for  a  money  metal,  is  entirely  er¬ 
roneous.  There  are  wide  fluctuations  in  the  year¬ 
ly  productions  of  gold  and  silver,  and,  without 
free  coinage  of  each  at  an  agreed  ratio,  the  prices 
of  the  two  metals,  in  terms  of  each  other,  might 
vary  widely  ;  but  the  familiar  simile  of  Jevons  il¬ 
lustrates  how  bimetallism  reduces  such  fluctua¬ 
tions  to  a  minimum.  Two  cisterns  represent  the 
reservoirs  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world:  if 
these  cisterns  are  separated,  an  exceptional  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  in  the  production  of  either 
metal  will  cause  a  difference  in  the  level  between 
the  two  reservoirs ;  but  if  a  pipe  connects  the  cis¬ 
terns,  the  level  will  be  always  the  same.  This 
reasoning  is  substantiated  by  the  statistics  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  two  metals  before  1873,  where,  for 
the  few  years  from  1850  forward,  more  gold  was 
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produced  than  the  entire  stock  of  the  world  to 
that  date,  yet  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals  was 
not  varied.  M.  Chevalier,  the  eminent  French 
economic  writer,  was  so  much  disturbed  by  this 
increased  production  of  gold,  that  he  published  a 
book  advocating  its  demonetization  and  the  use  of 
silver  alone,  which  volume  was  translated  into 
English,  and  its  views  indorsed  by  Bichard  Cob- 
den.  Since,  however,  the  coinage  of  both  metals 
was  free,  none  of  the  evils  anticipated  was  expe¬ 
rienced,  but  instead  came  an  era  of  unexampled 
prosperity.  From  1860  England  had  demonetized 
silver,  but  as  all  other  nations  still  opened  their 
mints  to  its  free  coinage,  none  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  such  demonetization  was  felt  un¬ 
til  1873.  The  ideal  condition  in  commerce  would 
obtain  if  values  were  maintained  on  a  steady  level, 
but  this  ideal  can  never  be  exactly  realized,  be¬ 
cause  the  production  of  the  two  precious  metals  is 
subject  to  wide  fluctuation;  but  such  changes  are 
much  less  where  the  basis  is  upon  two  metals  rath¬ 
er  than  one,  and  where  a  decreased  production  of 
one  might  often  be  offset  by  an  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  other. 

The  best  available  statistics  show  that  there  is 
no  such  increase  in  the  production  of  silver,  as 
compared  with  gold,  as  to  call  for  its  demonetiza- 
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tion.  The  ratio  in  Europe  from  1801  to  1870  was 
15^  of  silver  to  1  of  gold.  During  this  period  the 
production  of  gold  throughout  the  world  was 
$3,383,459,000.,  and  of  silver  $2,239,672,000.  at  the 
above  ratio,  showing  that  less  than  15^  times  as 
much  silver  as  gold  was  produced.  From  1871  to 
1892,  both  inclusive,  the  last  date  to  which  reliable 
statistics  are  now  available,  the  world  produced 
of  gold  $2,450,084,000.,  and  of  silver,  at  15J  to  1, 
$2,618,687,000. ;  or,  taking  the  whole  period  from 
1801  to  1893  of  gold  $5,833,543,000.,  and  of  silver, 
$4,858,359,000.,  which  figures  would  indicate  that, 
without  the  hostile  legislation  of  1873,  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals  would  not  have  been  mate¬ 
rially  different  in  1893  from  what  it  was  in  1801; 
if  anything,  silver  would  have  been  a  little  higher. 
The  figures  show  that,  from  1871  to  1893,  $168, 
000,000.  more  in  value  of  silver  at  15|  to  1  than  of 
gold,  was  produced ;  but  a  difference  of  $168,000, 
000.  in  a  total  of  $5,068,771,000.  would  not  have 
affected  the  relative  value  if  the  coinage  laws  of 
former  years  had  been  unchanged.  This  is  proved 
by  the  unchanged  ratio  in  the  fifties,  when  the 
production  of  gold  was  so  vastly  increased. 

Cheapness  is  a  relative  term,  and  a  fall  in  the 
prices  of  goods  or  provisions,  caused  by  improved 
machinery,  transportation,  or  methods,  is  an  un- 
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mixed  good,  as  placing  the  comforts  of  life  within 
reach  of  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the 
people;  hut  a  cheapness  caused  by  a  forced  sale 
below  the  cost  of  production,  or  by  a  reduction  of 
wages  below  a  living  standard,  is  an  unmixed  evil. 
The  world’s  prosperity  is  based  upon  all  labor 
being  constantly  employed  at  fair  wages,  as  this 
gives  the  purchasing  power  to  all,  whereby  a  gen¬ 
eral  over-production  is  impossible.  Over-produc¬ 
tion  in  a  general  way  is  caused  solely  by  a  lack  of 
earning-capacity  on  the  part  of  would-be  purchas¬ 
ers  ;  and,  as  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  want  of 
earning-capacity  is  a  shortage  of  currency,  an 
increase  in  the  metallic  circulating  medium  of  the 
world,  enhancing,  as  it  would,  confidence  in  the 
paper  circulation  based  thereon,  would  seem  to  be 
the  imperative  necessity  of  the  day.  The  loss  in 
wages  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time, 
from  want  of  employment,  or  from  only  partial 
employment  of  those  desirous  of  work,  cannot  be 
less  than  $5,000,000.  per  day,  and  in  Europe  it  is 
at  least  as  much  more;  and  if  this  amount  could 
be  earned,  and  immediately  expended,  as  it  would 
be,  it  would  set  in  motion  all  our  idle  industries, 
and  furnish  a  market  for  their  products.  The 
army  of  the  unemployed  will  constantly  increase 
as  long  as  prices  continue  to  fall,  whereby  the  in- 
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vestment  of  capital  in  productive  enterprises  is 
discouraged. 

The  advocates  of  gold  monometallism,  when 
claiming  that  the  universal  fall  of  prices,  and  the 
distress  consequent  thereon,  are  not  the  result  of 
the  demonetization  of  silver,  are  in  the  curious 
position  of  asserting  that  restricted  coinage  of  sil¬ 
ver  has  not  lowered  prices,  while  unrestricted 
coinage  would  dangerously  inflate  them. 

It  is  urged,  as  an  argument  against  the  remon¬ 
etization  of  silver,  that  such  legislation  would,  by 
law,  give  large  profits  to  the  holders  of  uncoined 
silver,  and  that  to  legislate  money  into  the  pockets 
of  any  class  is  an  evil ;  which  is  true  as  a  general 
proposition.  But,  as  the  legislation  of  1873  has 
legislated  untold  millions  from  the  pockets  of  the 
same  class,  the  argument  loses  much  of  its  force, 
and  the  law  would  seem  to  be,  in  a  way,  but  a  just 
atonement  for  a  grievous  wrong. 

Inasmuch  as  prices  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  be  maintained  on  an  even  level,  as  between 
an  average  of  slightly  falling  or  slightly  rising 
prices,  so  far  as  legislation  can  affect  the  matter, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  latter  result  would  be  the 
more  desirable.  At  even  or  slightly  advancing 
prices,  all  labor  can  be  employed  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  capital  can  secure  a  profit  sufficient  to 
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withdraw  it  from  the  small-earning  investments 
supposed  to  be  safe,  to  use  in  active  operations.  At 
even  slightly  falling  prices,  the  investment  of  cap¬ 
ital  is  discouraged,  labor  is  to  some  extent  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  necessarily  subjected  to  reduced  earn¬ 
ing-capacity. 

It  is  argued  that  rising  prices  inflict  a  hardship 
on  those  with  fixed  incomes,  since  such  incomes 
can  purchase,  from  the  advanced  prices,  less  of 
the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life.  To  this  there 
are  two  answers.  First,  that  this  class  is  small, 
and  its  interests  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  immeasurably  larger 
proportion  of  the  people ;  and  second,  that  it  is  not 
true.  In  our  complex  civilization,  all  prosper  or 
suffer  in  common.  No  money-lender  or  landlord 
can  draw  revenue  from  customers  whom  his  exac¬ 
tions  have  impoverished.  The  fixed-income  class¬ 
es  in  England,  to  whom  all  the  world  owes  money, 
have  suffered  vastly  from  the  contraction  of  the 
currency  caused  by  silver  legislation,  as  this  has 
impoverished  their  Argentine,  Australian,  Egyp- 
tion,  and  Turkish  customers;  and  the  impending 
bankruptcy  of  India,  which  can  be  averted  only 
by  wise  silver  legislation,  will,  if  such  legislation 
be  too  long  delayed,  be  a  colossal  and  costly  ob¬ 
ject-lesson  to  English  financiers.  It  is  much  bet- 
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ter  for  a  receiver  of  income  to  have  this  income 
paid  in  mixed  gold  and  silver  than  not  to  have  it 
paid  at  all. 

England  has  many  able  economic  writers,  who 
favor  gold  monometallism,  but,  without  exception, 
these  writers  concede  that  the  price  of  gold,  as 
measured  in  all  commodities,  has  advanced  and 
will  continue  to  advance,  which  is  all  that  rational 
bimetallists  need  establish  to  prove  the  rightful¬ 
ness  of  their  cause.  No  purchaser  of  goods,  or 
borrower  of  money  payable  at  a  future  time, 
should  be  obliged  to  return  more  value  than  called 
for  by  his  agreement,  which  he  does  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  constant  appreciation  of  the  money 
metal. 

As  to  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  under 
an  international  agreement,  it  should  be  fixed  by 
a  board  of  experts  of  commanding  ability,  whose 
award  would  thereby  assure  general  assent.  As 
stated,  at  15|  to  1,  the  excess  of  silver  produced 
above  gold  from  1871  to  1892  inclusive  was  $168, 
000,000.  Changing  the  ratio  from  the  European 
to  our  own,  16  to  1,  would  reduce  such  excess  to 
less  than  $87,000,000. :  making  the  ratio  18  to  1,  the 
excess  in  value  of  gold  produced  would  be  $195, 
000,000.  These  results  would  indicate  the  proper 
ratio  to  be  between  fifteen  and  one-half  and  eigh- 
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teen  pounds  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  inasmuch  as 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  money  in  the  world 
has  heretofore  been  about  equal,  and  to  this  equal¬ 
ity  the  commerce  of  the  world  has  adjusted  itself 
from  time  immemorial. 

In  conclusion,  there  seem  to  be  two  great  re¬ 
forms  imperatively  called  for  in  the  realm  of  the 
world’s  commerce.  First,  an  agreement  whereby 
five  dollars,  the  pound  sterling,  twenty-five  francs, 
and  twenty  marks  be  made  of  equal  value,  and 
these  coins,  by  whatever  name  called,  be  adopted 
by  all  nations;  second,  the  free  coinage  of  both 
gold  and  silver  throughout  the  world  into  these 
coins  and  their  decimal  parts,  whereby  all  moneys, 
wherever  coined,  will  circulate  throughout  the 
world  and  be  of  equal  purchasing  power. 


V.  WHAT  IS  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 


WHAT  IS  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION? 20 


WHEN  I  received  your  kindly  invitation  to 
address  you  at  our  annual  reunion,  I  felt 
great  hesitation  as  to  its  acceptance.  For 
much  the  greater  portion  of  the  twenty-five  years 
since  I  left  the  pleasant  halls  of  old  Hamilton,  my 
life  and  pursuits  have  been  in  paths  alien  to  those 
of  the  cloistered  man  of  letters.  I  said  to  myself, 
what  thought  can  one  bring  from  amid  the  rush 
and  the  whirl  of  a  life  of  active  business :  from  the 
clangor  and  roar  of  iron  works  and  mills,  or  from 
the  seething  and  boiling  of  great  laboratories, 
where  the  crude  products  of  nature  are  tortured 
into  forms  to  meet  the  wants  of  commerce ;  what 
thought  can  he  bring  worthy  the  attention  of  an 
assemblage  of  scholars? 

So  I  wrote  of  my  doubts  to  the  only  one  of  the 


20  An  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  June  27,  1883.  Originally  printed  by  Ellis 
H.  Roberts  and  Company,  printers,  60  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
1883.  Only  a  few  copies  were  printed.  It  is  virtually  unobtain¬ 
able.  There  is  not  even  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Hamilton  College. 
The  editor  had  great  difficulty  in  locating  a  copy  from  which  to 
make  transcript. 
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college  faculty  of  my  time  still  actively  engaged 
in  his  chosen  work- Professor  North.  Dear  and 
honored  and  venerable  name !  Long  may  he  live 
and  reign  and  win  the  love  of  new  generations  of 
students,  as  he  has  dwelt  in  the  inmost  hearts  of 
all  who  have  in  times  past  gone  forth  from  his 
kindly  ministrations.  And  the  good  Professor 
spoke  words  of  cheer  as  is  his  wont;  and  of  the 
needed  word  as  to  the  benefits  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  industrial  arts ;  and  as  the  work  of  the 
student  has  always  seemed  to  me  favored  both  of 
heaven  and  of  men,  and  the  meeting  with  scholars 
and  participating  in  their  festivities,  in  however 
humble  part,  is  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land ;  is  a  delight  appreciated  most  perhaps 
by  those  whose  pursuits  have  borne  them  afar 
from  such  glad  joys;  I  listened  as  of  old  to  the 
genial  voice.  Upon  the  dear  Professor  rests  a 
weighty,  responsibility. 

I  need  not  say  that  every  alumnus  of  Hamilton 
is  loyal  to  his  Alma  Mater  and  ambitious  for  her 
growth  in  usefulness  and  power.  And  as  in  our 
time  much  discussion  is  taking  place  of  the  proper 
methods  of  education,  and  the  value  of  all  of  the 
college  curriculum,  what  remarks  I  shall  offer 
this  evening  will  be  upon  the  desirableness  of  a 
liberal  education,  especially  to  the  man  of  affairs, 
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and,  if  this  be  established,  upon  what  should  be 
considered  a  liberal  education.  There  is  a  widely 
spread  opinion  among  thinking  men,  especially 
perhaps  in  industrial  and  business  life,  but  among 
men  of  letters  as  well,  that  the  usual  college  course 
of  study,  with  its  close  adhesion  to  text  books  and 
its  little  study  of  nature  face  to  face,  is  impracti¬ 
cal  and  apart  from  the  life  of  the  world;  is  in 
many  respects  as  valueless  as  the  doubtings  and 
ponderings  of  the  schoolmen  over  the  subtle  schol¬ 
asticisms  of  the  days  of  Abelard. 

Carlyle  says:  “education  is  beyond  so  much  as 
being  despised  we  must  praise  it  when  it  is  not 
^-education,  or  an  utter  annihilation  of  what  it 
professes  to  foster.  The  best  educated  man  you 
will  often  find  to  be  the  artisan  or  at  all  rates  the 
man  of  business  For  why!  He  has  put  forth  his 
hand  and  operated  on  nature ;  must  actually  attain 
some  insight  or  he  can  not  live.  Your  scholar 
proper,  your  so-called  man  of  letters,  is  a  thing 
with  clearer  vision  through  the  hundredth  part  of 
an  eye.  A  Burns  is  infinitely  better  educated 
than  a  Byron.” 

Emerson  says:  “one  of  the  benefits  of  a  col¬ 
lege  education  is  to  show  the  boy  its  little  avail.” 
And  again  he  says,  “we  are  students  of  words; 
we  are  shut  up  in  schools  and  colleges  and  recita- 
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tion  rooms  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  come  out  at 
last  with  a  bag  of  wind ;  a  memory  of  words,  and 
do  not  know  a  thing.  We  can  not  use  our  hands 
or  our  legs  or  our  eyes  or  our  arms.  We  can  not 
tell  our  course  by  the  stars  nor  the  hour  of  the  day 
by  the  sun.”  And  in  the  same  discourse,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  he  says, 
“four  or  six  or  ten  years  the  pupil  is  parsing 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the 
university -as  it  is  ludicrously  styled- he  shuts 
these  books  for  the  last  time.  Some  thousands  of 
young  men  are  graduated  at  our  colleges  in  this 
country  every  year,  and  the  persons  who  at  forty 
years  still  read  Greek  can  all  be  counted  on  your 
hand.  I  never  met  ten.  Is  not  this  absurd,  that 
the  whole  liberal  talent  of  this  country  should  be 
directed  in  its  best  years  on  studies  which  lead  to 
nothing?  Centuries  ago  Latin  and  Greek  had  a 
strict  relation  to  all  the  science  and  culture  there 
was  in  Europe;  by  a  wonderful  drowsiness  of 
usage  they  became  stereotyped  as  education.” 

Bastiat  talks  of  the  ‘  ‘  stranded  graduates. ’  9 

Thackeray  said  he  had  no  brains  above  his  eyes. 

William  Morris  Hunt  in  his  “Talks  on  Art,” 
says,  “if  you  have  something  to  say,  say  it;  if  not, 
go  to  college  and  you  will  get  grammar  and  dic¬ 
tionary  to  hide  the  fact  that  you  don’t  know  any- 
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thing.”  Some  one  asked  him  “is  there  any  good 
book  about  drawing  oxen?”  “No,”  said  Hunt, 
‘ 6  There  isn  ’t  any  good  book  but  out-of-doors. ’ 9  He 
refused  to  lecture  at  the  Yale  school  of  fine  arts, 
because  his  time  was  all  taken  up  trying  to  leam 
how  to  paint;  and  said  he,  “as  I  could  get  no  in¬ 
formation  from  books  and  lectures  I  don’t  believe 
I  could  give  any. ’  9 

Margaret  Fuller  says  in  substance  that  the  col¬ 
lege  graduate  is,  until  he  has  forgotten  his  train¬ 
ing,  and  learned  anew  by  practical  experience  and 
the  mingling  with  men,  a  poor  citizen,  whose 
knowledge  and  modes  of  thought  are  all  of  dead 
and  buried  Greek  empires,  and  not  of  the  world 
of  today.  And  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  most  pop¬ 
ular  work  arraigns  boldly  all  of  what  is  known  as 
the  higher  education,  as  an  almost  utter  waste  of 
time.  These  sundry  statements  and  many  others 
which  might  be  quoted  from  the  writings  of  schol¬ 
ars,  can  not  be  without  some  foundation. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  colleges?  Why 
does  not  their  clientage  increase  ratably  with  the 
nation’s  growth  in  wealth  and  population? 

Within  the  past  fifty  years  the  steamboat,  the 
locomotive,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  kin¬ 
dred  inventions,  and  the  myriad  applications 
thereof,  have  revolutionized  all  modes  of  work. 
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Transactions  which  used  to  occupy  weeks,  occupy 
minutes,  and  competition  in  all  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions  has  reached  a  pitch  previously  unknown 
and  impossible.  One  result  of  this  intense  activ¬ 
ity  is  to  make  all  men  specialists.  There  seems 
so  much  to  do  and  to  know  in  every  business  or 
profession  that  no  one  can  master  it  all  and  use  it 
with  the  dispatch  necessary  for  the  usages  of  the 
life  of  today,  and  so  he  learns  and  practices  over 
and  over  some  one  thing.  In  our  large  cities,  the 
centers  of  the  world’s  life  and  work,  in  the  legal 
profession,  you  will  find  real  estate  lawyers,  com¬ 
mercial  lawyers,  chancery  lawyers,  railroad  law¬ 
yers,  maritime  lawyers,  with  but  few  men  of  broad 
and  comprehensive  learning,  and  those  largely  of 
a  generation  presently  to  pass  from  the  stage. 

You  shall  find  the  leading  physicians  are  men 
who  treat  specially  diseases  of  the  lungs,  or  of 
the  throat,  or  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  eye,  men  of 
learning  in  one  special  field.  And  the  same  is 
true  in  the  more  common  walks  of  life.  When  in 
college  here  I  recollect  I  used  sometimes  to  look 
in  at  a  little  shop  where  three  or  four  men  were 
making  farm  wagons.  Each  man  took  his  mate¬ 
rials,  formed  and  put  them  together  and  made  his 
dozen  or  two  wagons  in  the  year.  Recently  in  the 
great  factory  of  a  friend  who  makes  one  or  two 
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thousand  farm  wagons  each  month,  in  reply  to  my 
question,  he  informed  me  that  probably  no  one 
among  his  hundreds  of  mechanics  could  make  a 
complete  wagon.  One  man  made  hubs  with  sur¬ 
passing  skill,  another  sawed  felloes ;  another,  year 
after  year  welded  tires  or  painted  red  stripes  on 
the  axle,  or  japanned  with  black  the  heads  of  bolts. 

And  so  in  commercial  life,  while  the  small  coun¬ 
try  merchant  may  still  deal  in  all  created  things, 
business  of  magnitude  is  in  special  lines. 

The  result  of  this  intense  study  of  a  limited 
field  is  to  make  men  of  one  idea ;  men  with  one  set 
of  faculties  or  muscles  abnormally  developed ;  one¬ 
sided  and  not  many-sided  men.  In  many  ways 
this  is  disadvantageous  to  the  man  and  to  his  fel¬ 
lows.  The  lawyer  who  simply  knows  corporation 
law,  when  promoted  to  the  bench  must  be  educated 
for  his  new  duties  at  great  expense  to  suitors  and 
to  the  state.  The  country  parson  who  has  won 
local  honors  from  his  exposition  of  the  doctrines, 
entering  a  wider  field,  learns  that  man  lives  not 
by  predestination  alone.  The  manufacturer,  who, 
boring  a  thousand  holes  in  a  day  in  an  iron  plate, 
when  others  bored  but  five  hundred,  has  thereby 
risen  to  wealth  and  perhaps  the  management  of  a 
great  corporation,  finds  himself  a  child  in  the 
presence  of  complex  questions  of  finance,  of  sup- 
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ply  or  demand,  or  the  seeming  conflicts  of  capital 
and  labor.  At  the  same  time,  the  world  is  im¬ 
measurably  better  for  the  causes  which  lead  to 
certain  of  these  disadvantageous  results:  as  Ten¬ 
nyson  phrases  it,  4 ‘The  individual  withers,  and 
the  world  is  more  and  more.  ’  ’ 

This  minute  and  ever  widening  division  of 
labor,  whereby  every  man,  whether  in  literature 
or  mechanics,  does  that  for  which  he  has  special 
fitness,  has  led  to  the  vast  multiplication  of  the 
joys  of  life,  has  brought  the  treasures  of  the 
world’s  literature  to  the  houses  of  all,  has  filled 
the  homes  of  the  laborer,  the  mechanic  .and  the 
farmer  with  comforts  and  luxuries,  which  no 
wealth  could  command  a  century  ago.  It  is  the 
fittest  condition  for  humanity  and  must  therefore 
survive.  All  the  more,  however,  is  there  the 
necessity  for  men  of  broad  and  comprehensive 
views,  and  to  make  such  men  should  be  the  work 
of  our  colleges. 

The  general  idea  of  training  men  for  special 
work  has  led  many  people  to  advocate  schools  for 
the  young,  where  the  boy  from  childhood  almost  is 
to  be  trained  with  reference  to  his  life  work,  and 
many  such  technical  schools  are  now  being  put  in 
operation.  This,  however,  seems  to  me  a  sad  mis¬ 
take.  The  youth  who  is  nursed  upon  Blackstone, 
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who  absorbs  Kent  and  Parsons  during  his  adole¬ 
scence  and  who  can  digest  Dwight  on  charitable 
uses  as  he  is  learning  to  shave,  but  who  is  without 
broad  and  comprehensive  training  in  language, 
literature,  and  philosophy,  will  not  make  the  Hale 
or  Marshall  of  the  coming  years.  The  whole  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  professional  or  business  life  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  merely  practical  and  narrow  outlook;  to 
make  men  regard  everything  in  the  earth  and 
heaven  alike  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  in¬ 
terest  and  profit:  “to  give  man  a  pin  hole  view 
of  the  universe ;”  and  unless  in  their  plastic  days, 
before  beginning  the  battle  of  life,  our  young  men 
receive  something  of  a  broad  and  liberal  training, 
it  is  rarely  acquired  later. 

Men  of  large  and  generous  culture  are  what  the 
world  most  needs  from  our  colleges  to-day :  a  cul¬ 
ture  which  broadens  and  lifts  them  from  their  lit¬ 
tle  circle  to  an  interest  in  all  knowledge  without 
regard  to  profit ;  men  broad  enough  to  see  that  the 
general  good  is  their  own  greatest  good;  and  on 
such  men  their  special  training  in  life  can  after¬ 
wards  be  grafted  with  advantage  and  profit. 

For  such  men,  never  was  so  great  a  field  white 
for  the  harvest.  Our  land  is  full  of  crudities  in 
politics,  in  science  and  in  affairs.  Because  of  this, 
the  nation  breathes  freer  when  Congress  at  last 
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adjourns.  Because  of  this  narrowness  of  vision, 
every  species  of  wild  and  crazy  delusion  has  its 
advocates  and  few  to  answer  them.  We  need 
everywhere  educated  men  of  affairs,  who  can  see 
in  panicy  times,  and  at  all  times,  that  labor  and 
capital  are  never  antagonistic,  but  each  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  other  and  of  necessity  allied  workers 
for  the  common  good:  men  whom  science  has 
taught  that  something  never  can  come  from  noth¬ 
ing,  and  that  therefore  all  attempts  to  create 
wealth  which  is  the  surplus  of  labor,  by  currency 
inflations  or  tamperings,  or  legislative  changes  of 
values,  or  impairings  or  repudiations  of  contracts, 
are  necessarily  and  always  evil :  men  whose  broad 
and  varied  learning  shall  reveal  to  them  the  shift¬ 
ing  tides  and  currents  of  the  great  law  of  demand 
and  supply  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  com¬ 
merce  :  a  knowledge  of  which  guides  to  individual 
and  national  progress  and  wealth;  an  ignorance 
of  which,  alas,  too  common  leads  to  over-produc¬ 
tion,  to  panics,  to  needless  strikes,  to  communistic 
riots  and  ravings,  to  sorrow,  poverty  and  crime. 

Educated  men  of  business  by  their  influence 
upon  their  associates  and  subordinates  should  be 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  society  against  social 
heresies,  and  should  aid  in  that  dissemination  of 
intelligence  among  the  masses  which  in  a  republic 
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is  the  sole  condition  precedent  of  political  secur¬ 
ity.  To  supply  this  want,  to  give  us  this  class  of 
liberally  educated  and  trained  men  is  the  true 
mission  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  After 
young  men  have  left  school  and  engaged  in  some 
business  or  profession,  they  rarely  find  time  for 
studying  outside  their  special  field,  unless  a  taste 
for  general  literature  and  science  has  been  formed 
in  their  training  days. 

Our  educational  institutions  are  conservative 
and  wisely  so,  since  changes  in  established  usages 
should  be  made  only  upon  due  consideration.  But 
such  conservatism  should  not  be  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  a  non-recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  moves;  and  as  one  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  Alma  Mater,  I  would  gladly  make 
some  suggestions,  the  result  of  experience  and  of 
observation  of  the  general  public  sentiment  as  to 
what  should  be  to-day  considered  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  national  misfortune  that  far  too  small  a 
proportion  of  our  successful  business  men  are  men 
of  generous  culture.  The  idea  which  hundreds  of 
years  ago  inspired  the  founding  of  institutions  of 
learning,  was  to  educate  the  clergy ;  afterwards,  as 
learning  became  more  general,  to  educate  the 
clergy  and  lawyers,  and  this  idea  is  far  too  prom- 
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inent  in  all  our  colleges  to-day.  I  would  be  far 
from  decrying  the  importance  of  the  clerical  and 
legal  professions,  but  men  and  women  have  bodies 
as  well  as  souls  and  need  houses  and  clothing  and 
transportation  as  well  as  demurrers  and  conting¬ 
ent  remainders. 

The  members  of  the  legal  profession  from  their 
knowledge  of  law  and  law-making  are  much  in 
public  life,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
legislators,  state  and  federal,  is  drawn  from  their 
ranks.  In  such  legislatures  for  the  same  reason 
they  are  largely  entrusted  with  the  drafting  and 
shaping  of  our  laws.  In  this  manner  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  -  possibly  five  per  cent -of  our 
legal  brethren  find  at  times,  an  honorable  and  rea¬ 
sonably  remunerative  employment.  The  other 
ninety-five  per  cent,  in  their  offices,  in  court  rooms, 
and  upon  the  bench,  with  sweat  and  mental  agony 
and  toil,  busy  themselves  in  endeavoring  to  guess 
the  meaning  and  application  of  the  laws  thus 
formulated.  Abundant  guesses  are  made  on  every 
possible  side  of  every  possible  question.  The  op¬ 
posing  counsel  explain  the  reason  of  their  guesses 
to  the  jury.  The  jury  thereupon  make  their  guess. 
The  circuit  judge  delivers  his  conjecture.  The 
superior  judges  examine  his  reasons  and  guess 
again,  and  the  court  of  last  resort  promulgates 
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its  final  guess.  Final  at  least  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  with  added  light,  guess  otherwise.  Long 
before  this,  however,  the  law  has  usually  been  re¬ 
pealed  and  a  new  one  enacted  and  sent  forth  on  its 
career  as  a  conundrum. 

The  rows  of  stately  tomes  in  the  theological 
libraries  bespeak  the  long  continued  industry  of 
our  clerical  brethren.  In  these  volumes  are  dis¬ 
cussed  both  sides  of  all  doctrinal  questions  for 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  years,  without  pos¬ 
itive  conclusions  being  reached  on  any  single  doc¬ 
trine.  The  opposing  hosts  are  still  marshalled  as 
at  the  dawn  of  history.  Neither  party  knows  or 
has  proof  of  any  of  the  points  in  dispute.  Each 
is  discussing  questions,  the  solution  of  which 
transcends  and  ever  must  transcend  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge. 

Without  denying  in  any  way  the  value  of  a 
training  which  shall  fit  one  thus  to  guess  at  legal 
or  theological  queries,  we  must  concede  that  this 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  world’s  work  which  is  to  be 
done.  Those  who  should  form  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  our  college  students  should  be  those  con¬ 
templating  a  life  of  active  business,  of  labor  in  the 
paths  of  literature,  of  commerce,  or  affairs.  Many 
men  of  intelligence  and  judgment,  feeling  that 
much  of  the  time  spent  in  the  usual  college  course 
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could  be  more  profitably  spent  otherwise,  are 
sending  their  sons  to  special  and  technical  schools 
rather  than  to  our  colleges.  This  is  a  misfortune. 
There  should  be  no  divorce  between  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  the  whole  people. 
Should  this  come,  the  colleges  become  simply  an¬ 
other  class  of  special  schools;  Greek  and  Latin 
schools.  Great  advances  in  every  department  of 
human  knowledge  have  been  made  since  the  col¬ 
lege  curriculum  was  established,  and  if  the  courses 
of  study  be  not  broadened  to  suit  the  changing 
times,  if  they  be  not  hospitable  to  new  truths,  the 
colleges  will  cease  to  stand  where  they  should 
stand,  at  the  very  van  of  the  world’s  progress  and 
in  the  center  of  its  intensest  intellectual  life. 
When  the  course  of  study  which  is  still  largely 
followed  in  our  colleges  was  established,  it  was, 
too,  in  a  great  measure,  an  epitome  of  the  world’s 
knowledge,  and  as  the  zeal  for  learning  which 
caused  the  founding  of  educational  institutions 
was  largely  based  on  an  awakened  interest  in  the 
classical  writers,  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
seemed  the  great  necessity  to  those  who  had  not 
learned  that  the  modern  tongues  were  capable  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  scholars.  As  a 
legacy,  perhaps  from  the  schoolmen,  the  dry  gram¬ 
mars  and  dictionaries  of  a  language  were  studied 
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rather  than  its  literature.  Now,  the  world’s  ac¬ 
quirements  in  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  are 
far  too  great  for  a  four  years’  course  of  study,  and 
the  problem  should  be  to  select  a  course  which  will 
the  most  generally  meet  the  needs  of  an  intelligent 
citizen  of  the  great  republic,  and  to  make  from 
time  to  time  such  modifications  of  the  established 
training  as  will  fit  a  student  for  the  conditions 
under  which  he  must  live  in  the  world.  Upon 
completion  of  this  course,  the  students  in  law, 
theology,  philology,  science,  or  affairs,  can  there¬ 
after  add  their  special  training. 

What  should  be  deemed  for  the  young  man  of 
to-day  a  liberal  education!  The  first  answer  to 
this  question  has  long  been  “language  and  liter¬ 
ature.”  And  this  answer  as  it  seems  to  me  is 
clearly  right.  Language  is  the  instrument  and 
measure  of  all  culture,  and  literature  is  of  lan¬ 
guage  the  garnered  riches  and  the  shining  crown. 
But  what  language !  Most  emphatically,  first,  our 
own !  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  says,  ‘  ‘  I  may 
avow,  as  the  result  of  my  reading  and  observation 
in  the  matter  of  education,  that  I  recognize  but  one 
mental  acquisition  as  the  essential  part  of  the 
education  of  a  lady  or  gentleman,  namely:  the 
accurate  and  refined  use  of  the  mother  tongue. 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  mathematics,  nat- 
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ural  and  physical  science,  metaphysics,  history, 
and  aesthetics  are  all  profitable  and  delightful, 
both  as  training  and  acquisitions  to  him  who 
studies  them  with  intelligence  and  love;  but  not 
one  of  them  has  the  least  claim  to  be  called  an  ac¬ 
quisition  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  or  an 
essential  part  of  sound  training.’ ’ 

Professor  Powell  tells  us  that  in  some  of  our 
Indian  languages,  those  of  the  utterly  degraded 
diggers  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  the  whole  vocabulary 
consists  of  scarcely  more  than  a  thousand  words. 
As  the  digger  progresses  toward  a  higher  plane, 
he  experiences  the  higher  thoughts  and  emotions ; 
new  words  must  be  added  to  his  list  to  symbolize 
this  growth,  and  by  this  process  a  language  is 
gradually  evolved.  The  complexity  of  a  language, 
its  wealth  of  synonyms,  its  variety  of  words  for 
expressing  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  these  are 
perhaps  as  accurate  measures  as  we  have  of  a 
nation’s  mental  stature. 

Our  mother  tongue  is  the  language  of  our  daily 
lives,  and  judged  by  the  standards  named,  is  an 
admirable  language  for  careful  study  and  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  as  Lowell  phrases  it,  the  happiest  result 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  As  the  mixture  of 
various  bloods  has  made  the  English  speaking 
nations  the  most  vigorous  of  races,  so  has  the 
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mixture  of  diverse  speeches  given  to  them  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  to-day  by  far  the  most  perfect 
known  vehicle  of  thought.  It  has  absorbed  into 
itself  the  riches  of  all  the  foregone  tongues:  the 
robust  strength  of  the  Latin,  the  adaptability  of 
the  Teutonic,  the  music  of  the  Greek;  and  has  so 
fused  and  blended  all  that  they 

Have  suffered  a  sea  change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

And  as  this  is  the  language  in  which  we  must 
preach  our  sermons  or  argue  our  causes,  woo  our 
sweethearts  and  transact  all  our  affairs;  and 
because  too,  it  is  such  a  miracle  of  strength  and 
sweetness,  its  perfect  mastery  is  the  first  object 
of  a  liberal  education.  An  ability  to  read  it  with 
rapidity  and  real  appreciation ;  to  use  it  with  ele¬ 
gance  and  accuracy ;  with  nice  distinction  of  mean¬ 
ings  and  refined  use  of  synonyms,  is  the  first  and 
greatest  of  accomplishments.  It  is  often  argued 
that  a  knowledge  of  other  languages  is  an  aid  in 
understanding  our  own,  and  this  is  time.  No 
knowledge  is  amiss;  but  as  life  is  too  short  to 
master  more  than  one  language,  the  research  into 
other  tongues  should  be  merely  incidental. 

Before  railroad  transportation  the  Hudson 
River  was  the  great  highway  by  which  all  our 
products  found  their  way  to  the  metropolis.  The 
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commerce  of  the  state  was  centered  there  and 
borne  upon  its  swelling  tides.  How  should  the 
managers  of  this  commerce  be  trained!  They 
must  know  the  river  thoroughly  and  well;  must  be 
familiar  with  its  whirlpools  at  high  water,  and  its 
eddies  at  low ;  must  know  its  shoals,  its  ever  shift¬ 
ing  and  variant  currents,  and  must  have  this 
knowledge  at  instantaneous  command.  What 
would  we  think  of  the  navigator  who  fitted  him¬ 
self  for  his  life  work  upon  the  river  by  a  study 
of  the  Oriskany  or  Sauquoit,  because  they  were 
the  streams  which  helped  make  up  the  Hudson? 

The  training  in  our  dear  mother  tongue,  that 
most  indispensable  of  trainings,  should  be  by  a 
study  largely  of  its  literature,  the  accumulated 
riches  of  the  language  as  found  in  its  most  perfect 
masters  and  models.  No  person  learns  to  speak 
a  language  with  accuracy  and  elegance  by  the 
study  of  grammars  and  dictionaries.  A  child 
whose  juvenile  associations  are  with  persons  using 
language  correctly  will  acquire  and  use  the  tongue 
with  precision  and  ease,  and  with  added  years, 
if  his  associations  are  with  the  great  writers  and 
sages  whose  brightest  and  wisest  thoughts  live 
forever  in  the  printed  page,  framed  in  living 
words  “like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,’ ’ 
he  will  have  a  training  the  best  the  world  can  offer 
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for  the  refined  and  graceful  use  of  language. 
There  are  no  writers  in  any  tongue  more  worthy 
of  careful  study  than  our  own,  and  such  study  and 
practice  in  the  language,  with  its  rich  and  finely 
shaded  meanings,  would  make  men  more  apprecia¬ 
tive  readers  and  readier  converters  and  writers. 
How  many  of  our  young  graduates  know  and  have 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  that  Shake¬ 
speare  is  the  one  supreme  poet  of  humanity ;  that 
in  his  pages  are  set  the  gold  and  the  gems  of  all 
the  ages ;  that  in  our  own  dear  mother  tongue  has 
been  voiced  the  costliest  wit,  the  wisest,  the  bright¬ 
est,  the  most  many-sided  and  marvelous  intellect 
yet  vouchsafed  to  the  human  race?  A  daily  les¬ 
son  in  Shakespeare,  a  feast  for  the  immortal  Gods, 
for  three  or  four  years  its  study  pursued  under 
the  loving  guidance  of  a  skillful  teacher,  where  the 
student  should  analyze  his  literary  methods, 
should  study  his  rendering  of  every  emotion,  and 
his  mastery  of  every  passion;  should  see  in  the 
mirror  which  he  holds  up  to  nature  every  phase  of 
our  poor,  dear,  frail,  and  noble  humanity  before 
him  as  an  open  book ;  should  see  language  itself  be¬ 
come  plastic  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  and  at  his 
bidding  sing  soft  and  sweet  as  the  harp  of  HUolus, 
or  be  marshalled  in  period  resonant  and  majestic 
as  the  voice  of  the  multitudinous  sea:  such  a 
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course  of  study  would  be  in  itself  a  liberal  educar 
tion. 

Coupled  with  the  study  of  our  own  literature, 
which  has  absorbed  into  itself  the  riches  of  most 
ancient  and  contemporary  tongues  and  is  thus 
freighted  with  the  spoils  of  all  the  centuries, 
should  be  the  study  of  other  literatures :  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  French,  and  German.  While  none 
of  the  students  present  know  it,  there  are  printed 
translations  of  most  which  is  of  value  in  all  other 
languages,  and  these  translations,  too,  made  by 
men  whose  linguistic  attainments  will  approxi¬ 
mate  closely  to  the  grandeur  of  even  a  senior’s 
knowledge.  While  we  used  to  read  our  Greek  and 
Latin  with  touching  fidelity  and  ease,  yet  in  trans¬ 
lations  one  can  go  over  vastly  greater  areas  and 
receive  wider  impressions  of  these  literatures. 

What  one  of  the  old  boys  present  to-day,  whose 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  or  German  has 
gathered  about  it  the  mistiness  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  does  not  yet  remember  with  delight 
the  lectures  of  North  and  Upson  and  Dwight  upon 
the  literatures  of  these  alien  people!  The  digam¬ 
ma  may  be  to  us  a  tradition.  How  many  can  now 
tell  if  it  were  an  agricultural  implement  or  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  white  armed  Nausicaa!  But 
the  lectures  on  the  women  of  Homer,  on  the  Greek 
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drama,  and  the  methods  of  Demosthenes,  were  liv¬ 
ing  forces  which  will  abide  with  us  to  the  end. 
Had  we  spent  in  the  study  of  the  literatures  of 
these  nations  in  the  academy  and  college  one-tenth 
the  time  we  spent  upon  their  grammars,  we  might 
even  now  have  known  something  about  them. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  undervalue  the  price¬ 
less  legacies  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  our  modem 
civilization.  Our  indebtedness  to  these  two  na¬ 
tions  is  greater  than  we  can  measure  or  compre¬ 
hend.  In  many  fields  their  achievements  yet  mark 
the  furthest  limit  of  human  endeavor.  Never  will 
the  world  outgrow  the  bard  who  sang, 

Of  Thebes’  and  Pelops’  line 
And  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 

Never  less  than  now  can  Athens  be  the  worlds 
one  city  which  has  secure  foundations:  the  one 
city  which  can  surely 

Hold  out 

Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong  but  Time  decays. 

For  she  will  be  forever  the  sacred  city  of  our 
souls,  and 

Shall  live 

Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

But  the  question  simply  is,  how  best  to  know 
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and  inherit  this  great  bequest.  To  appreciate  and 
value  the  masterpieces  of  a  Raphael,  we  do  not 
spend  our  years  in  a  study  of  the  composition  of 
his  paints. 

Modern  science  has  been  born  since  the  college 
course  of  study  was  established.  Of  the  vastness 
of  its  acquisitions  I  need  scarcely  speak.  Outside 
the  study  of  our  language  and  literatures  and  next 
in  importance  to  the  student,  should  be  a  general 
survey  of  all  scientific  and  philosophical  knowl¬ 
edge,  so  that  he  can  thereafter  read  intelligently 
concerning  it,  and  keep  apace  with  its  progress. 
While  there  would  not  be  time  for  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  all  scientific  questions,  a  general 
view  could  be  had. 

Mathematics  of  course,  the  foundation  of  all 
scientific  research:  Chemistry,  which  is  the  key 
to  all  the  secret  processes  of  nature,  and  which  has 
already  brought  forth  into  light  many  of  her  long 
hidden  mysteries:  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  twin 
volumes  wherein  is  written  with  much  else  the 
records  of  the  chemical  forces  from  the  beginning 
of  early  time:  Botany  and  Zoology,  which  starting 
from  an  almost  common  root  bring  forth  the  in¬ 
terminable  splendors  of  organized  life:  Meteorol¬ 
ogy,  the  handmaid  of  the  changing  seasons  in 
their  stately  march:  Astronomy,  teaching  how 
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from  star  dust  to  whirling  nebuke,  from  nebulae  to 
suns  and  suns  to  planets,  is  still  repeated  the 
story,  old,  yet  ever  new,  how  in  the  fullness  of 
time  and  by  methods  yet  before  our  eyes,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  made. 

The  harp  at  nature’s  advent  strung 
Has  never  ceased  to  play  ; 

The  song  the  stars  of  morning  sung 
Has  never  died  away. 

To  a  general  survey  of  physical  sciences,  should 
be  added  a  study  of  metaphysical  and  religious 
history,  and  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
the  training  in  these  fields  should  be  emphatically 
a  liberal  one.  It  should  not  aim  to  make  young 
men  disciples  of  any  one  school  of  philosophy,  or 
of  any  religious  sect  or  denomination,  but  to  give 
them  a  general  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and 
studies  of  different  generations  and  peoples  in  the 
science  of  mind  and  mental  problems.  And  be¬ 
yond  this  should  come  a  history  of  the  studies  and 
strivings  of  the  race  in  those  fields  which  tran¬ 
scend  positive  human  knowledge.  Not  merely  the 
origins,  the  rise  and  growth  of  our  own  Christian¬ 
ity,  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  sacred  ethical 
books  of  other  races :  the  teachings  of  Confucius, 
Mohammed,  Gautama.  Such  studies  broaden  and 
ennoble  men.  They  illustrate  the  gradual  growth 
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of  all  systems  of  morals  by  the  addition  and  con¬ 
servation  through  countless  generations  of  new 
truths  which  the  world  will  not  suffer  to  perish. 
They  illustrate  that  ever  as  now, 

Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old. 

*  *  * 

The  word  by  seers  or  Sybils  told 
In  groves  of  oak  or  fanes  of  gold 
Still  floats  upon  the  morning  wind, 

Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind. 

#  *  * 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  has  never  lost. 

Such  studies,  illustrating  how  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  of  justice,  mercy,  and  trust  underlie  all  the 
great  historic  faiths,  while  making  to  us  still  dear¬ 
er  the  gracious  truths  which  came  from  Nazareth, 
yet  inculcate  as  nothing  else  a  wider  and  kinder 
charity  for  all,  and  bring  home  to  our  daily  lives 
the  truth  that  God  made  of  one  blood  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  men. 

In  Vedic  verse,  in  dull  Koran, 

Are  messages  of  good  to  man. 

#  *  # 

The  prophets  of  the  elder  day 
The  slant-eyed  sages  of  Cathay 
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Read  not  the  riddle  all  amiss 
Of  higher  life  evolved  from  this. 

Wherever  through  the  ages  rise 
The  altars  of  self-sacrifice, 

Where  love  its  arms  has  opened  wide, 

Or  man  for  man  has  calmly  died, 

I  see  the  same  white  wings  outspread 
Which  hovered  o’er  the  Master’s  head. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  has  ever  been  from 
special  to  general.  Certain  seemingly  isolated 
truths  or  laws  are  discovered,  and  when  thus 
through  perhaps  hundreds  of  years  a  sufficient 
number  of  data  have  been  collected,  come  some 
great  generalizing  minds  and  group  these  seem¬ 
ingly  diverse  facts  into  a  system,  and  show  anew 
the  relationships  of  all  knowledge,  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  all  truths.  We  have  lived  in  one  of 
these  epochs.  We  have  for  contemporaries,  men 
who  in  a  vaster  sense  than  Bacon  have  taken  all 
knowledge  for  their  province ;  who  in  a  single  gen¬ 
eration  have  well  nigh  seen  the  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion  pass  from  a  theory  to  a  science.  While  the 
claims  of  its  most  sanguine  advocates  can  not  be 
accepted  as  proved,  while  the  chain  of  evidence 
has  yet  many  missing  links,  it  would  still  seem  as 
if  enough  had  been  positively  demonstrated  to 
show  that  this  is  the  method  of  nature.  At  least 
this  doctrine  is  the  center  around  which  revolves 
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the  thought  and  mental  activity  of  to-day,  and  no 
young  man  should  go  forth  from  our  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  claims  and  possibilities.  He  should  see  how 
to  the  support  of  this  doctrine  the  work  of  all 
specialists  seems  to  contribute:  how  comparative 
philology  and  comparative  theology  alike  illus¬ 
trate  the  survival  of  the  words  and  doctrines  best 
adapted  for  the  happiness  of  the  race :  how 
botany  and  zoology  everywhere  illustrate  the 
effort  of  all  forms  of  life  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  their  surroundings;  and  in  the  wider 
fields  of  biology  and  sociology  to  learn  that  in  the 
organization  of  life,  as  in  the  growth  of  nations 
and  societies,  are  seen  everywhere  the  operation 
of  the  same  laws ;  laws  far  reaching  and  infinitely 
beneficent  and  wise.  Immeasurably  does  this 
study  broaden  our  conception  of  the  great  first 
cause,  who  still,  no  less  than  in  the  Mosaic  legend, 

Bears  in  his  hands  the  shears  of  destiny 

And  has  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life, 

but  who  yet  in  the  gray  dawn  of  time  formulated 
and  set  in  operation  those  laws  which  are  for  our 
study  and  delight ;  under  which,  through  ages  un¬ 
numbered  without  break  or  jar,  universes  and 
worlds  are  made,  suns  and  planets  roll  their  ap¬ 
pointed  round : 
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Comets  presaging  change  of  times  and  states 
Brandish  their  crystal  tresses  in  the  air : 

life  in  endless  form  and  variety  is  organized: 
nations  and  societies  rise  and  flourish  and  decay ; 
and  which  marshal  before  us  in  stately  panorama, 
yet  ever  working  toward  the  higher  good,  darkness 
and  light,  commerce  and  war,  and  art  and  love 
and  song,  and  all  the  activities  of  life  crowned  at 
last  by  restful  death,  and  then 

Other  heights  in  other  lives,  God  willing. 

To  recapitulate:  the  course  of  study  which 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  demanded  to-day  of  our 
colleges  as  a  liberal  education  is  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  general  literature,  science,  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  This  should  be  the  broad  foundation  adapt¬ 
ed  for  every  species  of  special  subsequent  train¬ 
ing.  It  would  not  only  be  best  for  students  con¬ 
templating  a  life  of  active  business,  but  for  the 
learned  professions  as  well.  The  lawyer  in  the 
delicate  and  multifarious  interests  entrusted  to 
his  care,  finds  use  for  every  form  of  knowledge 
and  especially  for  all  modern  discoveries  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  mechanics  which  must  be  understood, 
that  he  may  fitly  apply  to  changed  conditions  of 
affairs  the  established  rules  of  law.  And  espe¬ 
cially  for  clergymen  is  needed  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  modern  scientific  thought  to  give  them  an 
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often  much  needed  boldness  in  the  utterance  of 
their  message.  Many  of  us  can  remember  how 
thirty  years  ago  the  presence  in  the  Trenton  lime¬ 
stone  of  a  trilobite  more  than  six  thousand  years 
old,  was  expected  to  dethrone  the  Most  High  and 
overturn  His  kingdom;  and  even  yet  are  found 
the  successors  of  these  timid  souls,  who  see  in  the 
bathybius  of  Haeckel,  or  in  protoplasm  the  rival 
of  the  King  of  Kings :  who  speak  of  the  conflict  of 
religion  and  science.  With  wider  knowledge  they 
would  know  that  the  designer  and  maker  of  all,  in 
whom  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning, 
who  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  truth,  can 
utter  but  a  single  voice ;  that  there  is  but  one  kind 
of  truth,  and  whether  it  be  revealed  through 
prophets  or  rock  strata,  through  Bibles  or  stars 
or  suns,  is  still  ever  harmonious  with  itself,  like 
the  varied  chords  of  some  majestic  anthem:  that 
all  things  great  and  small  alike  are  within  the 
scope  and  purview  of  his  wondrous  laws. 

Does  any  ocean  roll  so  vast  that  he 

Forgets  one  wave  of  all  that  restless  sea? 

And  now  my  brethren  of  the  alumni,  pardon 
these  sundry  suggestions  from  one  who  is  far 
more  willing  to  admit  than  even  you  to  assert,  his 
superior  fitness  for  the  role  of  pupil  rather  than 
teacher,  even  for  this  brief  half  hour.  But  it  is 
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my  consolation  that  dearer  to  ns  than  all  the 
speeches  of  our  commencement  week,  are  the  cor¬ 
dial  greetings  with  our  old  time  comrades,  the 
renewal  of  long  sundered  ties  and  friendships,  and 
our  new  pledges  of  fealty  to  dear  old  Hamilton, 
the  loving  mother  of  us  all.  May  her  path  be  ever 
onward  with  a  strength  still  equal  to  the  time; 
ever  wise  to  realize,  and  swift  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  the  changing  years. 


ANARCHY’S  CHALLENGE 


PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  year  1886  was  a  time  of  seething  discontent 
and  agitation  in  the  labor  world.  This  was  the 
day  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  led  by  Terence  Pow- 
derly  and  more  violently  by  Martin  Irons.  Great 
strikes  took  place  in  the  West  and  Southwest, 
marked  by  mob  violence.  As  usual,  the  radicals 
came  forward.  Chicago  contained  a  small  but 
active  group  of  well  organized  and  aggresive  an¬ 
archists,  mostly  of  German  origin. 

In  a  collision  between  the  police  and  striking 
workmen  of  the  McCormick  Reaper  Company, 
strikers  were  wounded.  The  next  evening  a  mass 
meeting  of  protest  assembled  in  Haymarket 
Square,  and  was  addressed  by  Parsons,  Spies, 
Fielden,  and  other  anarchists.  The  violence  of 
their  talk  reached  a  height  which  led  to  police 
intervention,  and  the  crowd  was  ordered  to  dis¬ 
perse.  As  a  battalion  of  policemen  began  enforc¬ 
ing  their  order,  and  arrested  Fielden,  a  bomb  was 
thrown  in  their  midst,  killing  eight  and  wounding 
sixty  officers.  The  entire  country  was  shocked 
at  the  first  raising  of  the  red  flag  on  American 
soil,  and  followed  the  ensuing  trials  and  convic¬ 
tions  with  grim  resentment. 


-G.  B.  S. 


ANARCHY’S  CHALLENGE21 


MAY  4,  1886  was  a  gloomy  day  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  Turbulent  acts  had  occurred  at  sev¬ 
eral  points  within  the  city,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  upon  the  spot  where  we  are  standing,  was 
an  excited  multitude  listening  to  inflammatory 
harangues.  A  body  of  police  came  upon  the 
ground  to  guard  against  possible  disorder;  a  bomb 
was  exploded ;  pistols  were  fired ;  blood  was  shed ; 
lives  were  lost ;  the  crowd  was  dispersed  and  -  or¬ 
der  was  restored.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
this  incident  is  the  assemblage  here  today  and  the 
dedication  of  this  monument.  Had  the  occasion, 
however,  been  simply  a  conflict  between  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  public  order  and  an  ordinary  mob  the  oc¬ 
currence  would  have  deserved  and  would  have 
received  no  such  commemoration  as  this  day  has 
brought  forth.  It  is  because  the  outbreak  and 

21  An  address  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  erect- 
ed  in  Haymarket  Square,  Chicago,  in  commemoration  of  the  heroic 
acts  of  the  police  force  when  attacked  by  a  mob  of  anarchists, 
May  4,  1886.  Monument  unveiled  May  30,  1889.  Originally  pri¬ 
vately  printed  for  the  author  under  the  title  of  Heroism  Com¬ 
memorated. 
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consequent  events  represented  a  conflict  of  ideas 
and  principles  that  it  became  a  matter  of  world¬ 
wide  interest  and  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Chicago  and  the  nation. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  the  Supreme  Being  is 
represented  by  Emerson  as  saying,  through  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus: 

Lo,  I  uncover  the  land 
Which  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 

As  the  sculptor  uncovers  his  statue 
When  he  has  wrought  his  best. 

Here  was  a  new  continent,  unhampered  by  tradi¬ 
tions  or  royal  lines,  where  man  might  hope  to 
work  out  new  theories  and  methods  of  government 
which  should  work  for  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  people.  The  highest  achievement  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  consists  in  securing  to  every  man  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  and  the  freedom  to  labor  and  to  sell 
his  labor  or  ability  in  whatever  way  he  deems 
most  to  his  advantage.  Some  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  indispensable,  and  that  government  is  best 
which  least  interferes  with  the  individual  and 
which  takes  from  him  for  its  support  the  smallest 
percentage  of  his  earnings.  The  more  advanced 
nations  of  the  Old  World  are  still  burdened  with 
vast  national  debts,  mostly  incurred  for  the  found¬ 
ing  or  upholding  of  certain  dynasties,  or  for  other 
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matters  in  which  the  people  have  no  interest.  They 
are  burdened,  too,  with  the  support  of  standing 
armies,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  active 
young  men  of  each  nation  are  compelled  to  serve 
for  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  substantially  with¬ 
out  compensation,  and  are  supported  in  idleness 
by  taxes  laid  upon  the  remainder  of  the  people. 

These  oppressions  are  so  great  that  we  witness 
and  have  witnessed  for  a  generation  past  constant 
emigration  from  those  countries  to  this  favored 
land,  where  the  newcomers  realize  that  they  are 
freed  from  the  crushing  burdens  resting  upon 
them  in  their  fatherlands.  The  colonial  period  of 
our  history  represents  the  boyhood  of  the  nation. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  our  ancestors  were  put¬ 
ting  off  the  traditions  and  limitations  which  they 
had  inherited  from  the  peoples  and  dynasties  of 
the  Old  World.  They  came  of  age,  won  their  in¬ 
dependence,  and,  one  hundred  years  ago,  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  government  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  of  continental  magnitude,  which  the 
world  had  known. 

Would  the  experiment  be  successful?  Could  a 
people  govern  themselves  when  spread  over  a 
continent  with  varying  climates,  conditions,  and 
industries?  These  were  the  questions  to  be 
answered.  We  ourselves  answered  them  one 
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month  ago  this  day  by  a  jubilee  from  Maine  to  the 
far-off  coast  of  Oregon;  by  rejoicings  which  were 
participated  in  not  alone  by  our  own  people,  but 
by  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  all  lands;  by  praise  to 
Him  who  holds  in  His  invisible  hand  the  destinies 
of  men,  in  a  paean  which  followed  the  sun  in  its 
course  around  the  earth,  and  ascended  in  world¬ 
wide  chorus  from  every  continent  and  from  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  But  these  same  questions  were 
answered  in  the  negative  by  the  political  writers 
of  all  the  older  nations,  who  insisted  that  a  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  people  could  never  be  maintained 
except  in  a  small  nationality  and  among  a  homo¬ 
genous  people.  They  said,  in  so  vast  a  country, 
the  interests  of  some  states  would  be  maritime; 
some,  commercial ;  some,  agricultural ;  some  in  the 
line  of  manufacturing.  They  predicted  three 
sources  of  fatal  weakness  in  our  government ;  that 
diverse  interests  in  a  wide  continent  would  cause 
certain  states  to  ally  themselves  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions  in  case  of  a  foreign  war;  that  a  civil  war 
would  destroy  our  people  from  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests  among  the  states  themselves ;  and  that  if  the 
country  survived  these  trials  the  growth  in  wealth 
and  population  would  give  rise  to  classes  and  a 
servile  war. 

The  test  of  our  experiment  went  on.  We  passed 
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through  wars  with  foreign  nations  triumphantly, 
and  the  first  question  was  settled.  Twenty-eight 
years  ago  came  the  test  of  the  second  question,  the 
sectional  strife.  Many  among  us  can  remember 
how,  for  the  integrity  of  the  Great  Republic,  a 
million  peaceful  citizens  left  their  homes,  took  up 
arms,  and  went  forth  to  do  battle  that  government 
by  the  people  might  not  perish.  We  remember, 
too,  how  scarcely  a  household  in  the  broad  land 
but  was  a  house  of  mourning ;  how  saddened  mil¬ 
lions,  crepe  clad,  bewailed  the  slaughter  of  hus¬ 
bands,  fathers,  lovers,  sons ;  how  every  great  river 
flowed  solemnly  onward  to  the  sea,  red  with  the 
dearest  and  costliest  blood  of  the  nation.  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people  came  forth  from  the  conflict 
strengthened  and  with  a  new  and  abounding  life. 

But  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  nation  in 
wealth,  prosperity,  and  population,  with  the  ag¬ 
gregation  of  a  miscellaneous  people  in  our  large 
cities,  came  the  test  of  the  third  warning  of  the 
prophets  of  evil.  Differences  described  by  the 
absurd  phrase,  “The  conflict  of  capital  and  la¬ 
bor,”  assumed  momentous  importance.  Well- 
meaning  people,  troubled  by  the  broad  disparity 
in  conditions  of  life,  which  thus  far  seems  insep¬ 
arable  from  our  imperfect  humanity,  were  joined 
by  dangerous  and  criminal  demagogues  who  de- 
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nounced  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  even 
clamored  for  the  destruction  of  all  government. 
The  right  of  revolution,  whereby  a  majority  of  the 
people  modify  or  overturn  one  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  substitute  another  therefor  is  sacred. 
But  this  principle  affords  no  protection  to  the 
enemies  of  all  government;  to  the  apostles  of 
anarchy  and  disorder.  A  government  instituted 
and  carried  forward  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
deriving  all  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  should  be  modified  only  by  the  methods 
of  peace,  by  laboring  for  a  change  in  public  opin¬ 
ion,  which  is  prompt  to  remedy  a  proved  evil. 
Under  a  government  by  the  people,  any  man  who 
takes  arms  in  his  hands  and  goes  forth  to  commit 
deeds  of  violence  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
what  seems  to  him  an  unjust  law;  any  person  who 
counsels  such  acts  of  violence  and  advocates  meas¬ 
ures  which  may  lead  to  the  shedding  of  blood  is 
simply  a  murderer,  an  outlaw,  an  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  one  who  puts  in  peril  all  the  precious 
heritage  of  our  one  hundred  years  of  national  life. 
Our  country  stands  to-day  the  sole  guardian  of  all 
that  is  most  valuable  of  the  results  of  human  en¬ 
deavor.  It  is  the  trustee  for  the  human  race  of 
the  principles  of  free  government,  of  the  right  and 
power  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  of  the 
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right  of  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  won 
through  uncounted  ages  of  struggle  and  of  toil. 

No  portion  of  the  civilized  world  will  relapse 
into  a  condition  of  anarchy.  Some  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  will  exist.  If  a  government  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  not  sufficiently  strong  and  vital  to  preserve 
the  public  order,  to  protect  human  life,  and  to 
assure  to  its  subjects  the  safe  possession  of  their 
own,  a  strong,  central  government  will  necessarily 
be  established.  With  this  will  come,  should  such 
a  necessity  be  forced  upon  us  as  a  people,  the 
standing  armies,  the  oppressive  taxation,  and  the 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  to  escape  which, 
ourselves  or  our  ancestors  left  homes  in  the  Old 
World,  sacrificing  much  that  was  most  dear  and 
precious,  to  aid  in  founding  and  perpetuating  a 
government  by  the  people.  Those  who  would 
sanction  courses  which  would  make  such  results 
possible,  claim  to  be  actuated  by  sympathy  for 
the  laboring  poor,  but  upon  these  same  people 
would  fall  the  greatest  burdens  of  the  changed 
affairs.  From  among  them  come  the  men  who 
make  up  the  great  armies  of  the  Old  World.  It 
is  their  blood  which  is  poured  out  like  water  in 
times  of  war.  They,  above  all  others,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  apostles  of  anarchy 
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do  not  propose  a  modification  of  existing  laws 
and  institutions,  but  a  wholesale  destruction  by 
violence  and  a  throttling  of  all  law.  History 
would,  as  always,  repeat  itself;  violence  would 
beget  violence,  and  crime  would  beget  crime.  All 
the  powers  and  forces  of  evil  would  come  again 
and  inaugurate  anew  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  Old 
Night. 

There  is  an  expression  we  often  hear  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  social  problems,  “The  laboring  class¬ 
es,’  *  which  has  no  place  in  America.  We  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  laboring  class.  We  have  no  other 
class.  We  all  labor  in  our  various  ways.  The 
millionaires  of  thirty  or  forty  years  hence  will  be 
men  who  are  now  working  for  a  dollar  or  two  per 
day,  just  as  the  millionaires  of  to-day  are  men 
who,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  worked  for  fifty 
and  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  We  have  rich 
men  and  poor  men,  but  there  is  a  constant  passing 
from  one  class  to  the  other,  and  the  door  is  always 
open.  This  fact  is  the  reason  why  the  evil  proph¬ 
ecies  of  the  Old  World  sages  have  come  to  naught. 
They  ranked  our  laborers  with  the  Helots  of 
Greece,  the  rabble  of  Home,  the  serfs  of  Russia ; 
people  for  whom  the  future  held  no  gleam  of  hope. 

Upon  this  spot,  three  years  ago,  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  new  peril  which  had  arisen  to  the 
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government  by  the  people,  was  naught  in  the 
presence  of  a  public  sentiment  as  omnipotent  as 
it  was  sublime.  Certain  people,  mostly  foreign¬ 
ers  of  brief  residence  among  us,  whose  ideas  of 
government  were  derived  from  their  experience 
in  despotic  Germany,  sought  by  means  of  violence 
and  murder  to  inaugurate  a  carnival  of  crime. 
They  took  advantage  of  a  time  of  agitation  among 
honest  workingmen  and  sought  to  commit  them  to 
their  infernal  scheme.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  among  the  heroes  who  periled  their 
lives  to  thwart  the  conspiracy  of  these  criminals, 
while  some  were  Americans  to  the  manor  born, 
many  were  men  who  had  come  to  us  from  lands 
beyond  the  sea,  who  sought  among  us  that  free¬ 
dom  to  the  preservation  of  which  they  consecrated 
their  lives ;  sons  who  loved  the  land  of  their  adop¬ 
tion  with  a  passionate  loyalty  and  devotion. 

It  is  to  the  glory  of  Chicago  that  the  enemies  of 
public  order  were  as  chaff  before  a  consuming 
fire.  The  civil  authorities  were  represented  by  a 
police  force  of  unexcelled  heroism ;  by  a  detective 
force,  which,  under  Bonfield  and  Schaack,  laid 
bare  all  the  details  of  an  infamous  conspiracy ;  by 
a  prosecuting  attorney,  whom  no  intimidations 
could  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty;  by  a  judge, 
who,  undaunted  by  threats,  held  aloft,  with  an 
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even  poise,  the  scales  of  justice ;  by  a  jury  of  the 
people,  who  saw  clearly  and  well  the  vital  princi¬ 
ples  which  lay  behind  the  overt  acts.  All  these 
instrumentalities  illustrated  that  government  by 
the  people  was  triumphant,  and  equal  to  any 
emergency.  The  voice  of  all,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
has  spoken  with  no  uncertain  sound  of  its  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  principles  of  peace  and  of  its  utter 
condemnation  of  those  who  would  resort  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  violence  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  fanc¬ 
ied  good. 

There  are  crises  in  the  world  ’s  affairs  when  im¬ 
mortal  fame  comes  in  a  single  hour  to  those  whom 
opportunity  has  blest.  The  heroes  who  made  up 
the  little  group  of  embattled  farmers,  which  stood 
in  the  highway  at  Concord  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world,  were  no  whit  braver,  nor  more 
loyal  than  thousands  of  their  compatriots  in  the 
old  Bay  State ;  but  it  was  theirs  to  inaugurate  the 
struggle  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  nation, 
and  the  echoes  of  that  firing  shall  never  die  away. 

Greece  could  have  furnished  numerous  bands  of 
three  hundred  men  equally  brave  and  patriotic  as 
that  of  Leonidas ;  but  the  heroism  of  this  Spartan 
band,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  stand  in  the  pass  at 
Thermoplylse,  and  to  check  the  mighty  flood  of 
Oriental  barbarism,  which,  under  Xerxes,  sought 
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the  life  of  Grecian  civilization,  by  this  happy 
chance  shall  live  forever. 

Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

We  stand  to-day  upon  another  spot,  which  a 
crisis  in  man’s  progress  had  made  historic.  Three 
years  ago,  May  4,  an  excited  audience  was  here, 
listening  to  speakers  who  counseled  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  crime.  A  force  of  policemen,  under 
the  command  of  the  gallant  Bonfield,  a  name  long 
to  be  remembered  and  honored,  came  forward  as 
guardians  of  the  public  peace.  The  entire  force 
consisted  of  seven  companies  under  the  command 
of  Captains  Bonfield  and  Ward,  each  company 
commanded  by  its  own  Lieutenant,  and  the  seven 
companies  containing  in  all  one  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-six  men.  Five  companies,  those  of  Lieuten¬ 
ants  Quinn,  Steele,  Stanton,  Bowler,  and  Hubbard, 
our  present  efficient  Chief,  and  numbering  in  all 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  were  in  the  advance. 
Close  behind  were  the  companies  of  Lieutenants 
Penzon  and  Beard.  They  halted  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  law,  commanded  the  riotous  assemblage 
to  disperse. 

Suddenly,  and  without  warning,  the  fatal  bomb 
was  thrown  into  their  midst,  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  revolvers  in  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
Sixty-seven  men  from  the  force  in  an  instant  were 
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killed  or  wounded.  In  a  conversation  with  a  gal¬ 
lant  officer,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
through  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  stated  that 
he  had  never  known  or  heard  of  an  instance  where 
so  large  a  proportion  of  an  attacking  force  had 
been  disabled  without  resulting  in  its  demoraliza¬ 
tion  and  retreat.  But  no  such  thought  entered 
the  minds  of  the  brave  heroes  of  the  Haymarket 
horror.  The  echo  of  the  explosion  had  scarcely 
died  away  when  the  voices  of  Bonfield  and  Fitz¬ 
patrick  rang  out  like  a  clarion,  rallying  their  men 
to  the  unequal  combat.  Under  the  constant  fire 
of  the  mob  the  lines  were  formed,  the  charge  was 
made  upon  ten  times  their  number,  and  the  crowd 
was  dispersed.  Every  policeman  who  was  in  the 
affray  was  a  hero ;  every  man  had  in  him  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  are  made  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
duty. 

One  company -that  of  the  heroic  Lieutenant 
Stanton,  where,  out  of  eighteen  men,  one  was  in¬ 
stantly  killed  and  sixteen  were  wounded  -  rallied 
immediately  and  was  at  the  front  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  rioters.  Equally  valiant  was  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Bowler,  where  nineteen 
out  of  twenty-six  men  were  wounded. 

It  were  vain  to  particularize  where  every  one 
present  earned  our  abiding  gratitude.  But  there 
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were  certain  of  these  men  who  bowed  before  the 
imperious  mandate  of  death -who  have  been 
borne  to  their  rest  in  the  equal  grave  -  whom  we 
must  especially  bear  in  remembrance  -  Began, 
Miller,  Barrett,  Flavin,  Sheehan,  Hansen,  Redden, 
Sullivan  -  martyrs  and  heroes  all,  to  whom  the 
municipality  renders  that  homage  which  ennobles 
death.  They  are  of  those  whose  lives  have  been 
given  to  preserve  the  costly  treasure  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment.  No  history  of  our  state  but  will  perpet¬ 
uate  the  memory  of  those  murdered  heroes.  Im¬ 
partial  fame  will  have  them  in  her  jealous  care. 
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